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“ Going Along.” Como, Turin, 


VISIT to Como 
from Milan, and 
back, may be 
made a day’s 
jaunt; and a 
right pleasant 
one. An hour 
and a half onthe 
rail suffices for 
the journey thi- 
ther; a steam. 
boat, when the town has been glanced at, will 

show the visitor the lake, leave him at Cadenab- 

bia, where he may dine and gaze; and will 
pick him up afterwards to convey him back to 
the rail, and so again to those Milaners, of | 
whom we have a permanent memorial at home | 
in the name given to every little dressmaker. 
Travellers who are wise, however, and able, will | 
devote a little more time to the dreamy delights | 
of the place, and will call first at Monza, with its 
very interesting town-hall or broletto ; its cathe- | 
dral, with marble west front ; some good brick- | 
work; and rich collection of Medisval curiosi- | 
ties and metal-work.* | 
Como, too, the Comum Novum of Pliny, junior, | 
who was born there, and calls it his “darling,” | 
has a broletto with a front of black and white 
marble, in alternate stripes, and here and there 
a little red. 





vaulted Gothic nave and aisles, and a choir of 
later date and style ; with some good paintings by 
the delicate-handed Lnuini, several richly-adorned 
altars, and two stained glass windows by Bertini, 
of Milan, of whom we have spoken. Amongst 
the curiosities of the interior, not its beauties, 
is a carved figure of the crucified Saviour, having 
the chin and head covered with a “shock” of 
real hair,—a shock in more senses than one. 

The church of 8. Fedele, with a straight-sided 
arch over the doorway and some curious early 
stone carvings; and the very old church of 8. 
Abondio, at a short distance off, would. reward 
longer examination than we can give them; but 
the steamer is ready and we must to the Larium 
lacum, not to settle the site of Pliny’s Villa, or 
to test elsewhere the correctness of his descrip- 
tion of the intermittent fountain minutely de- 
scribed by him, but to gaze, breathe, and enjoy. 
We blurted out in the previous chapter some of 
the characteristics of the lovely scene, and ex- 
pressed admiration of the tree-covered mountains 
on both sides; in one part craggy and precipi- 





tous, in another dotted with villas and flower-fal 
| gardens ; with here a village and there a convent : 

| the lake smooth as a mirror; the sky a blue field 
| speckless. Everywhere the scenery has a culti- | 
vated aspect :— 


** Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 
Nor misty are the mountains there, 
Softly sublime—profusely fair ; 

Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 
ey lightly rise, 

And scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound ; 

For where no shoot 

Could else take root, 
The peaks are shelved and terraced round.” 


At Cadenabbia, we said, the traveller may | | Castor and Pollux. 


| 


pyramidal monament of stone is nearly com-' | 
pleted, in memory of the French soldiers who 
were killed in that campaign for the restoration 
of Italy to the Italians, wherein the Emperor 
Napoleon III. unhappily fell off from his intent, 
and broke his word to Europe. Many dangers 
has that act brought and is bringing him. At 
Novara several new buildings are going on. The 
Cathedral here has an atrium. In Vercelli there 
are several matters to make a visit profitable. 
The church of 8S. Andrea, built about 1218, is 
transitional between Lombard and Pointed work. 
Externally it shows a central octagon tower, 
with two smaller towers at the west end and 
semi-circular arches. The cathedral is sixteenth 
century work, Italian. The library here con- 
tains, with other treasures, a fourth-century copy 
of the Gospels, known as the Codex Vercellensis. 
How oddly, by the way, words get fresh mean- 
ings. Codex, in its Latin sense, was the inner 
bark of a tree. How comes it, then, now to mean 
& manuscript? some young reader may ask. 
For the simplest possible reason. This inner 
bark was used to write on; and so the Romans 
got to apply the word to any piece of writing. 
When we talk of a codicil, we scarcely think of 
a tree, or that in this case, again, the bark is the 
| root. 

Turin is in a state of re-construction, including 
the interior of our resting-place, the Hétel de 
Y’Europe. This stands on the fine place del Cas- 
tello, with the old palace and its quaint round 





red towers to the right, on the other side of it, and 
in front the Royal Palace, with effective gaseliers 
on the piers of the gates, enclosing the forecourt 
of the Palace, and two good equestrian statues— 
The Gallic tribe, the Tau- 


dine. He most certainly will do so if wise : and | rini, who made the city their capital, certainly 


The lower story is open, as in the there, not forgetting to taste the “ Lachryma | would not now know it. The streets, with very few 


case of many of our old town-halls and market- Christi” and the “Asti,” both excellent at the | exceptions, cross each other at right angles, and 
houses, the upper floor being carried on four Charming hotel close to the water, he may enjoy | continue from one side of the town to the other 
pointed arches and columns with sculptured the most interesting as well as the most exten-| both ways; so that the snowy Alps or wooded 
capitals. The window-openings, three in num- sive view that can be obtained of the lake; a| | | Apennines that everywhere form a background 
ber, above, are semicircular, but have the arch. View commanding the two branches into which | | to the city, are seen at the end of every vista. 
stones cut so as to give a pointed form on the it divides itself, with Bellagio at the elevated | There are many arched promenades, shady 


outer line. 


- vinghiera, whence the assembled people were 


the two. 


Before the centro window is the extremity of the promontory that lies between | | avenues, and large and handsome new public 
Here we would willingly linger and | | gardens without any enclosure. The old public 


addressed, called in common language the par- dream away the time, garnering up for after-| gardens are on elevated ground, covered with 


léra. We get our word “ parliament” from such 
assemblages as were there addressed, though 


use,-—— 
“ The harvest of a quiet eye ;” 


i 


fine trees, which is to be lowered, we are told, and 
built on. This snould be avoided, if possible. 


more immediately from France. The building but that would not be “ going along :” the | The area will be needed by and by, and should be 


was finished quite at the commencement of the steamer has again arrived, and after a hasty | | kept open. 


thirteenth century; but has not escaped med-' 
dlers since. The workmanship of some parts of. 
it reminded us that the neighbourhood of Como, 
in early times, was long celebrated for its 
masons. Muratori says that even under the 
Lombard kings, the inhabitants of Como were 
so superior as masons and bricklayers, that 
the appellation of magistri Comacini, or masters 
from Como, became generic to all those of the | 
profession. Thomas Hope, who quotes this 
statement, in his well-known “ Historical Essay,” 


masons. 

Adjoining one end of the broletto is a lofty | 
square tower without any striking features, 
unless, meaning no pun, we may except its 
huge clock; and next the other end is the 
marble-fronted cathedral, ranging in date over | 
several centuries. The quaint fagade of the 
latter, belonging to the fifteenth century, is 
noticeable for its pilasters filled with figures in 
niches one above another, some curious emblema- 
tic carvings in bas-relief on the lower part of the 
fronts, a statue of Pliny with inscriptions, and 
a very fine rose-window. Within we find a well- 





The present of this cathedral, a curious 
peo of what why ood called expressively the ‘‘ ph ove 


was commenced in the ear 1396, by the architect 

Brio di Campione. He y= A in t — and 

— Knight transcribed epitaph, still there, as 
ft 


“ Hie of ag: dn us Edificator, Magister 
piliono, qui hujus Secrossncte 
F pa wo fatiem edifiew edificavit ; Evan i et 
Baptisterium—qui obit A.D, 1396,” 





“presto, a spiky claw not to be carelessly | 


‘approached. In other words, it is subject to | Victor Emanuel Piazza, opening on the river Po, 


up its surface into foam-crested waves, obliged | 
connects them with the first associations of Free- | the sailors to take down the awning of the boat | slight. 
| with much noise and flurry, and at the same; Royal Palace of Valentino groups admirably 
| with surrounding trees, and, later in the even- 


they lay about the cabin in all the helpless 


Amongst the new buildings in pro- 


sketch of the “lay of the land,” we are again gress should be mentioned a large station for 


en route for Como; the sky as serene and the 
water as placid as before. But this smiling lake 
is something like a cat’s paw; at one moment 
smooth as a piece of velvet, to be touched not 
merely with impunity but pleasure; the next, 


very sudden and very unpleasant outbreaks of 
ill-temper ; and one such on this occasion curled 


| 





time sent many of the passengers below, where 


misery of quasi seasickness. This was the 
avant-coureur; and, before long, grand masses 
of purple clouds gathered thickly around, group- 
ing themselves into most fantastic shapes. One, 
in particular, if we were writing a sensation 
novel, we should point to as in the form of a 
floating figure, with long sweeping drapery, 
head bowed Flaxman-wise, and arms crossed on 
the breast, as if, while reluctantly compelled to 
commit devastation, lamenting the ruin it could 
not avoid causing. Then came the rushing 
rain; while lightning, first playing magnificently 
in amongst the mountains, accompanied us all 
the way back to Milan, and continued to make 
itself visible and audible far into the night. 

The railway from Milan to Turin (out of Lom- 
bardy into Piedmont), runs through Magenta, 


Between the first two a | was 





Novara, and Vercelli. 


the Geneva line of railway. Here, as well as 
elsewhere abroad, inclined planes are formed, 
from story to story of new works, for the use of 
the workmen instead of ladders. Granite tram- 
ways, we may note, are laid for vehicles through- 
out the streets, as they are also in Milan. The 


with the bridge, and the church on the other 
side, has a good effect. Further on there is a 
suspension-bridge over the river, dangerously 
Seen from this ricketty structure, the 


ing, with a star-spangled sky, and a bright cre- 
scent moon forming a long pathway of light on 
the river at its foot, gave us a favourable pic- 
ture. 

The buildings in Turin make no great claims 
in an architectural point of view. The Cathedral 
is chiefly rememberable for the Royal Chapel at 
the end of it, mainly of black marble, designed 
by Guarini, who was much employed by the 
reigning monarch in the seventeenth century ; 
but was a poor architect. The roof is formed 
by a series of flat arches, one upon another, 
curiously ugly. The large white marble 
monuments which surround the chapel tell 
forcibly. One to Francisco T. C. Emanuel I., 
by G. Gazzini, dated 1849, is particularly good. 
There is also a very elegant sitting statue of the 
late Queen, by Salvator Revelli, dated 1854. It 
ordered by the Queen herself, and, she 
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dying in 1855, it was used as her monument. 
The pose is easy, and the drapery remarkably 
good, 

The church for the Protestants, finished in 
1853, in sham Lombard style, is very ugly. Still 
it is a building of cost and importance. 

In the Church of the Holy Martyrs, some 
paintings in fresco, effective and fairly good, have 
been executed by Signor Goneng. The Church 
of La Consolata, wherein there is a most curious 
and heterogenous assemblage of offerings to the 
Virgin, contains two kneeling figures in marble 
of Queen Maria Theresa, and Maria Adelaide, 
The hand of the latter figure over the prie dieu 
is a fine piece of workmanship. A charming 
little Italian girl, who, attended by her mother, 





further illustration from the contemplation of 
the errors of licentious or capricious art. But 
still it is to principles mainly that I can here 
invite your attention, The great volume of 
architectural knowledge in its details must 
remain closed. Nor should I lead you to expect 
that that great volume can be mastered by any 
labours but your own. 

The student must be the artificer of his own 
fortune: the teacher may, according to his 
ability, arm the student with the appropriate 
weapons or instruments of his profession,—he 
may point the way and administer some facilities 
for advancement; still the art-student must 
expect progress only in proportion to the toil of 
his own hands, and to the inspirations of his 
own genius, 

The literary student has, doubtless, as wide a 
field to cultivate; but his labours are wholly 





was making a very good painting of this group, 
seeing that we were examining it whispered | 
modestly, “Both these figures are by Signor 


merely acceptable information, but a pleasant 
impression of your own intelligence and grace. 





In commencing a short course of lectures this 


season, it is right that I should request you to | 


understand the nature and object of them. To 
nse the exact terms of the constitution of the 
Royal Academy, it is my duty, as Professor, to | 
endeavour “to form the taste of the students | 
and to instruct them in the laws and principles | 
of composition.” 

These are terms which you will perceive 
preclude me from treating Architecture as a 
practical science ; binding me to confine myself 
to those sesthetic considerations by which Archi- 
tecture is allied to the sister arts. It appears to 
have been a part of the original intention of 
the founders of the Academy, in 1768, that it 
should comprise a school of architecture in the 
full sense of that term. In this, as in many 
other respects, we may perhaps recognize the 
good sense and sound judgment of our founders. 

Their object was clear, simple, and definite; 
they desired to advance “the fine Arts,” and 
they prudently refrained from comprising within 

the sphere of their educational curriculum 
objects of a different nature, such as the theory | 
and practice of mere building must be admitted | 
to be. 

However useful it might be to advance prac- 
tical science, that was not their aim; and surely 
we cannot deny the sound judgment and policy 
of thus limiting their scope, and leaving mecha- 
nical processes to some other school of in- 
struction, 

It must be remembered that by far the largest 
portion of their members, and consequently of 
their students, were as they still are, votaries of 
those sister arts, Painting and Sculpture, from 
whom it would not be reasonable to require or 
expect any systematic study of those branches 
of mechanical knowledge which are so essential 
for the student in architecture. Ido not venture 
to say that it may not be right, now that the 
Royal Academy has reached its present state of 
maturity, that a complete and comprehensive 
school of architecture should be established 
within these walls. I do not enter here into 
that consideration, nor would it be becoming in 
me to do so. But, certainly as the Royal 
Academy is now constituted, these lectures must 
be limited to the consideration of architecture 
as a Fine Art. Viewed in this light, the art 
with which I have to do is as much deserving of 
your study as either of the other sister arts. 
Perhaps I should say it demands your study; 
for certainly the painter and the sculptor must 
be regarded as very imperfectly acquainted with 
their art unless they have rendered themselves 
fully conversant with the principles of design in 
architecture. There is one other preliminary 
remark which is, I think, needed. 

Too much must not be expected from these or 
any other lectures. The amount of knowledge 
that can be verbally communicated by speaking 
for a few hours during the year, must be slender 
indeed. General principles and general criticism 
can alone be dealt with. I may endeavour to 
illustrate those principles by adverting to exam- 
ples of admitted excellence, and I may draw 





* Delivered at the Royal Academy, J anuary 7th, 1864, 








mental; whilst the student in architecture has 
to exercise his hands as sedulously as his head, 


‘and to make himself as intimately acquainted 
ihe fom : “ | with ‘the material as with the moral elements 
Vela. Thanks, Signora. Yon gave us not|of his art. He must unite that essential 


‘constructive knowledge from which the very 


name of architecture is derived, with a per- 


We could not find a better moment to leave off. | ception of those graces of form and decora- 


tion to which architecture owes its place in 


|the circle of academical fine arts. Our pro. 


PROFESSOR SMIRKE ON ARCHITECTURE | 88ion_ is peculiarly complex, and comprises 


‘ rw ‘2 J | 
AS A FINE ART.* | times apparently discordant. We have not only 


obligations essentially different, — nay, some- 


to conjure up a thought and express it on paper, 
but we have also to make it a reality; and in 
that task we are liable to be embarrassed by a 
thousand difficulties—of cost, of construction, of 
deficient material, of limited and prescribed site ; 
a weight of serious and lasting responsibility lies 
heavily on us; and we are not seldom sorely 


| tried by those whose tastes we find ourselves 


called upon at once to submit to and to control. 
Such are the difficulties which await the archi- 


ties to be overcome tend but to strengthen the 
resolution and heighten the courage. 

The student will ever let it be present to his 
mind that the study of his profession is no light 
thing; and he will not fail to enter upon that 
study with a becoming earnestness and a 
thorough appreciation of the gravity of his 
vocation. 


I need, however, scarcely remind you that the | 
utmost diligence will be of little avail unless that | 


diligence be wisely directed. That a proper 
direction be given to your studies is, indeed, 
absolutely and obviously essential to their future 
success, There must be no impatience under 
the restraint of rules: the mind must be disci- 
plined and reconciled to subordination, for he 
who would command must first learn to obey. 
Our great master, Reynolds, has said, with his 
wonted sagacity, “ The impetuosity of youth is 
disgusted at the slow approaches of a regular 
siege, and desires, from mere impatience of la- 
bour, to take the citadel by storm: they wish to 
find some shorter path to excellence, and hope 
to obtain the reward of eminence by other means 
than those which the indispensable rales of art 
have prescribed.” 

We often hear “ rules of art” condemned as 
leading to academic coldness, and to a tame, 
lifeless formality. True it is that no mere rules, 
no prescriptive teaching, can supply the want of 
that innate perception of grace, which is not 
made, but born ; which must come uncalled for, 
if it come at all: but let us by no means be led 
hastily to infer from thence the inutility of such 
rules. They will not suffice to give life to a 
school-copy any more than they will animate a 
lay figure ; yet sound rules of art serve to inspire 
the best artists with confidence, and, above all, 
will curb the erratic tendencies of even genius 
itself, ever prone to overlook the line which dis- 
tinguishes the bold from the extravagant, the 
sublime from the ridiculous, even the right from 
the wrong. Let no student suppose, in whatever 
amount of conscious strength he may indulge, 
that he can with safety trust himself to the track- 
less wastes of his own imagination, and shut his 
eyes to the lights that have been set up by long 
experience, or to the landmarks which the past 
has left for the guidance of the future. It is a 
false and vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters 
of genius. “He who begins by presuming on 
his own sense,” says Sir Joshua, “ has ended his 
studies as soon as he has commenced them,” 
Now, the Orders of Architecture are instances of 
such rules of art, and have been instituted, not 


as fetters to embarrass, but rather as helps to 
stre en, the judgment. 

og Shbocdaell thing to hear these orders 
spoken of with disparagement, as tending to 
inculcate a servile adherence to arbitrary rules, 
destructive of originality and of inventive talent. 
I think that this impression is founded on a 
misapprehension of the nature of these orders ; 
a misapprehension, I am ready to admit, likely 
enough to arise from the dogmatical tone in 
which the proportions of the five orders are 
often laid down. 

The truth is, that the artiste of ancient Greece 
in its best days, endowed with an unmatched 
perception of beauty and of the most refined 
cultivation, were led by their observation and 
experience to adopt certain general forms and 

roportions ; and students, struck with their 
i have sought to trace it back to its 
original sources by an analysis of those forms 
and proportions ; that is, by their exact measure- 
ment and delineation,—a very legitimate, 
natural, and indeed necessary process. 

In thus deducing a system of proportions from 
the practice of the best architects, we are surely 
acting as reasonably as the student who would 
deduce rules of poetical composition from the 
poetry of Milton or of Pope. 

It is thus that the orders of architecture have 
been instituted ; but it is an error to regard them 
as composing an infallible standard of taste 
from which any deviation must be heresy. With 
a praiseworthy adherence to truth, the travellers 
| who have measured and delineated these works, 
| in giving us their transcripts of ancient examples, 
|have figured for our information minute frac- 
'tions—any hair’s breadth—and thankful we 
‘should be for their laborious exactness; but it 
| would be a gross mistake to represent that to 
| these fractions we are to pay a superstitions 





| reverence : this was far from the practice or in- 
'tentions of the great authorities themselves. 
tect, which beset his path with pitfalls and with | 
thorns. But I offer them to your notice with no | 
| fear that they will dismay or discourage the real 
| student: to a mind of energy and spirit, difficul- 


Vitruvius tells us of the diversity of practice 
that prevailed even in his own times. In truth, 
‘any wide diversities exist even among the best 
examples. 

In the relation of the diameter to the length 
of the shaft of the Greek Doric order there is a 
difference of 33 per cent. between the heaviest 
and lightest examples even in the best times. In 
the Ionic order a similar, though perhaps not so 
great, diversity, prevails; and every tyro is 
aware, also, of the extreme variety in the form 
and character of the details existing between 
even pure examples of these two orders. Similar 
comparisons might easily be multiplied, abun- 
|dantly sufficient to show that the best 
‘masters of classic times held the reins with a 
| loose hand ; indeed, under the easy sway of these 
| Five Orders we recognize a regimen so mild as 
to satisfy any reasonable love of liberty. 

The value of these great examples has been 
not unfrequently tested and proved by the 
fantastic variations which have been sometimes 
boldly grafted upon them. In these attempts at 
new or amended orders, we find little to encou- 
rage any wide departure from the parent forms ; 
but, on the contrary we recognize in them more 
clearly the convenience and wisdom of adhering 
pretty closely to known standards, which the e 
has learnt to appreciate as accurately as the 
cultivated ear distinguishes the intervals of 
scientific harmony. To set at naught the archi- 
tectural forms which the age of Pericles has 
bequeathed to us, is about as idle and undis- 
cerning a task as to contemn the rules of 
counterpoint, or the musical scale which has 
descended to us from Guido of Arezzo. 

If we turn to the other great system of archi- 
tecture, that which grew up in the Medimval 
period, we shall find artists still acknowledging 
certain general and leading principles, singularly 
Qittactag, intend, frum thoes which guided their 

but still rales of art. 

It is true that, so far, at least, as relates to 
ecclesiastical structures, these rules have been 
influenced in a material degree by the dogmatic 
teaching of the Christian Ch 3; which, if it 
has, on the one hand, inspired many very strik- 
ing and sublime conceptions, so, on the other 
hand, it has imposed some restraint on the 
erratic tendencies of Medisval genius. 

I confess that I am unable to assign to the 
favourite symbolism of the early Church many 
of those forms and features which were in truth 
of earlier We recognize in the Ro- 
manesque Church the familiar formsof the Roman 
basilica, and no ambiguous tendency to Roman 
architectural decoration ; yet we cannot fail to 
see that a symbolism grafted on pre-existing 











forms which sought to appropriate and to sanc- 
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tify the most admired features of Pagan art, did 
in fact gradually pervade the whole system of 
Christian architecture, and impressed upon it a 
character which departed widely from the types 
of ancient art. 

Thus it is that architecture has ever submitted 
itself to a wholesome control, without imposing 
any impediments to the exercise of inventive 
genius. No art has stagnated less than our art; 
perpetual change has rather been the law of her 
existence. The student, therefore, as I have 
already urged, should learn to reconcile himself 
to the discipline of the schools, and use it as the 
safest foundation to receive the superstructure 
of his subsequent education and practice. 

An important portion of his preliminary 
studies should be the acquisition of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the works of past times, 
A large and conscientious survey of such works 
exercises the judgment, forms the taste, and 
fertilises the mind of the observer, and promotes 
the growth of new thoughts and new combina- 
tions. 

Sir Joshua, with his usual felicity says, “ The 
student unacquainted with the attempts of 
former adventurers is always apt to overrate his 
own abilities ; to mistake the most trifling ex- 
cursions for discoveries of moment, and every 
coast new to him for a new-found country ;” and 
“to congratulate himself on his own arrival at 
regions which they who have steered a better 
course have long since left behind them.” 

Our art has been often subjected to the re- 
proach that it has not advanced pari passu with 
other branches of human knowledge ; and it is 
useless to deny that zsthetics generally have not 
kept pace either with physics or with the exact 
sciences. 

We must, however, bear in mind that there 
are important heads of human knowledge which 
are not in their nature susceptible of indefinite 
extension, and in which it is idle to expect pro- 
gressive discovery. 

There is every reason to believe that the works 
of nature supply, and will ever supply, an inex- 
haustible field for the research of human in- 
genuity. We can hardly contemplate the time 
when the facts which lie concealed beneath the 
surface of created beings and things, will become 
revealed to all mankind. The Omnipotence that 
made can alone fully make known the infinite 
wonders of his own creation. But, as it cer- 
tainly is in morals, 80 in «esthetics it may be, 
that no new important principles remain to be 
discovered ; and that we can look only for new 
combinations, for the employment of new mate- 
rials, and for the discovery of new constructive 
inventions. A hasty retrospect will, I think, 
confirm this supposition. 

Upwards of 2,000 years ago a more refined and 
delicate taste, and a more thorough peony of 
the power of representing beauty, existed, than 
the world has since been able to acquire. Nor 
was that extraordinary wsthetic development | 
confined to a few rarely-gifted artists; for there 
is not wanting good ground for believing that it 
pervaded the general mind of the Greek people. 

Again, 1,700 or 1,800 years ago, the grandeur 
of the Roman empire was well typified by a 
corresponding grandeur of architecture which 
has never since been equalled. 

We find, 1,200 years ago, in the Gregorian 
chants, musical compositions conceived of a 
grander character and far deeper feeling than the 
music of the modern school can lay claim to. It 
seems to be in accordance with these general 
views which I have ventured to express in exte- 
nuation of the swpposed tardy advance attributed 
to our art, that a great musical composer of the 
present ps Mar patie attempted to account 
for the itted want of originality in modern 
musical composition, by expressing his suspicion, 
that probably all the material changes of which 
the notes of music are susceptible may have 

been already rung out. 

I cannot, indeed, adopt this theory, even in 
respect of music, and I am still less disposed to 
damp the aspirations of young architects, by 
countenancing any such doctrine of exhausted 
originality. 

I believe, indeed, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of architecture leave but little room for 
important future discovery; but the combina- 
tions which the component materials of art 
permit,—their variation, composition, and deco- 
ration, are practically infinite and inexhaustible. 

May we not discern some relation between the 
Pp of fine art and the corresponding 
development of the individual man? Our first 
pleasures are all sensuous,—our earliest efforts 
are limited to the exercise and gratification of 


our senses. The eye and the ear are, I believe, 
as acutely sensitive in early youth as in the after 
man; it is not until the faculties of the mind 
are somewhat matured that it begins to discri- 
minate, to survey nature with a more intelligent 
observation, to take a deeper interest and to 
recognize a more pregnant meaning, a more | 
mysterious harmony in its forms, its sounds, and | 
its colours, 

And so it may be that in the earliest ages of 
civilization, men mainly cultivated those arts 
which address themselves to the senses. 

It seems, indeed, to be conformable with eur 
ideas of the Divine will, to suppose that we 
should be instinctively supplied with the power 
of enjoying the pleasures arising from these 
simple elements, whilst purely intellectual plea- 
sures, such as are derived from acquired know- 
ledge and matured experience, are left to be 
gradually attained by the slower process of self- 
culture. 

These inquiries, however, are scarcely fitted 
for the present occasion, and must not be here 
pursued; but the fact can hardly be disputed 
that not in this country only, but elsewhere, and 
everywhere in our hemisphere, whatever may 
be the cause—whatever the remedy,—the fine 
arts—or at least owr art—has not kept pace with 
time : and J may add (although I hope that there 
is no inherent connexion between the two pheno- | 
mena), that those countries in which, in modern | 
times at least, political and commercial improve- 
ments have been most remarkably developed, 
have been, perhaps, the least fortunate in the 
cultivation of zwsthetic talent. 

In this coantry architects are not unfrequently 
asked in a somewhat disparaging tone (and the | 
same inquiry may be made in other countries), | 
“What is the style of the nineteenth century ? | 
We know with precision the distinguishing style 
of the eleventh, and of the thirteenth, and of the | 
fifteenth, but: what is the style which is claimed | 
as distinguishing the nineteenth century ?” This | 
is a question which, I am bound to admit, it is 
extremely difficult to answer ; for buildings from 
every climate under the sun, and of every period 
since the Pyramids, are candidates for our ad- 
miration, and find spectators willing to be} 
pleased. After making every allowance for the | 
charm of variety, and the monotony of unifor- | 
mity, especially in street architecture, I can-| 
not but think that the Englishman’s claim of | 
right to do what he will with his own, and adopt | 
the style that may seem good in his own eyes, is | 
to be lamented as tending to make our architec- | 
ture motley, and our buildings incongruous with | 
each other, causing our gables to be of every | 





conceivable angle, and our columns of every | 
But so it must be until | 


imaginable proportion. 


of the Reniassance is traceable, not to the mere 
ingenuity of the artists of that period, but to the 
extraordinary growth of the power of the Turks, 
who, sweeping before them the degenerate 
remnants of Roman power, pillaged Constan- 
tinople, and scattered its comparatively polished 
inhabitants over Europe, there to sow the seeds 
of a taste for classic literature and art. The 
style of architectural decoration called Raffael- 
lesque, after the great artist who first practised 
it, really owes its origin not to the inventive 
powers of that master, but to the eager excava- 
tions in search of classical antiquities which led 
to the accidental discovery of the Bath of Titus, 
the beautiful decorations of which building sug- 
gested to Raffaelle their resuscitation. Then, if 
we turn to another class of architectural design, 
we shall find that castellated structures, with 
their lofty towers and frowning machicolations, 
totally altered their style and aspect, at about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century,—not from the 
caprices or ingenuity of artists, but because some 
unknown person had chanced to discover the 
chemical effects of combining in certain propor- 
tions, nitre, sulphur, and carbon,—thus totally 
altering the mode of warfare. If we descend to 
times nearer to our own, we shall find like 
examples of the influence of accidental canses 
over the fate and fortunes of high art. Na- 
poleon, for a while, found it his policy to take 
imperial Rome as his model, and to obliterate, as 
far as possible, the reminiscences of the ancient 
régime. Hence Percier and Fontaine, following 
out, not an msthetic law, but a political neces- 
sity, inundated France, and, by consequence, 
BKurope, with representations of curule chairs 
and the lictors’ fasces; and at once the florid 
school of Louis XVI. was superseded by the 
severer forms of classical antiquity. 

I might draw further illustration from the 
ardent revival of Medieval art in our own days. 
An enthusiasm which all the labours of a 
Carter, a Britton, and the elder Pugin, failed 
to kindie, blazed forth at the call-note of archa- 
ology,—but of a class of religionists who sought 
to feed the eye and the imagination with the 
materials of a more objective worship. But, I 
have adduced enough to show how secondary 
a part man’s inventive powers seem to have 
played in bringing about the revolutions that 
mark the history of art. He may seek to lead, 
but he finds himself condemned in no small 
degree to follow: he may catch the favouring 
gale, but the helm is held by other hands: he 
may cultivate, and graft, and train, but the seed 
has been sown for him. 

In saying this, I would not be thought to 
deprecate individual aspirations to originality ; 
but I would dissuade you from being misled, 


the republic of taste shall submit to a dictdtor,| by the specious ery for something new, to tempt 


or the vision of an eminent writer of the pre- | 
sent day shall be realized, who dreams of some | 


happy future, when we shall all, by common con- | 
sent, agreo to build im accordance with the| 
canons of the thirteenth century. 

But there is another class of enthusiasts with 
whose views it is impossible not to sympathise. 
Full of hope and confidence, they watch day and 
night, in the full assurance that a new style will 
one day spring up, fresh and bright, from the 
mint of genius, ready for the current use of the 
remainder of the nineteenth century. 

I have already, in former lectures, said enough 
to show that I can hold out little hope of such a 
new birth, or, at all events, that the effort to 
generate such a phenomenon would be produc- 
tive of any creditable result. 

The experienve of all ages shows that the 
fluctuations of style are the result of causes over 
which man can exercise but slight control. The 
varieties of soil—-of climate—of available mate- 
rials, are among the obvious causes of diversity 
in architectural style: the discovery of a new 
material, or of a new region,—the requirements 
of religious, political, or commercial movement : 
these have been the chief agents that have given 
birth to those modifications of style which mark 
the history of our art. 

It may not be unprofitable to oceupy a few 
moments in noting some instances of the opera- 
tion of these external influences. 

The style now known as Byzantine owes its 
origin not to the inventive labour of any indi« 
vidual artist of Byzantium, but to the struggles 
for imperial power in Rome, which led Constan- 
tine to establish the seat of his government on 
the Bosphorts, ard so brought Eastern and 
Western art into such combination,—each imbu- 
ing the other with many of its peculiarities,— 
that this tertium quid, the Byzantine style, came 
into existence. Again, the style known as that 











the dangers of that wild and perilous pursuit. 

Seek rather for that which is good, than for 
that which is new, and in this search you may 
perchance fall in with something new which is 
good. The genius of our forefathers has con- 
ceived two great styles into which all architec- 
ture, as hitherto developed, may be ultimately 
resolved,—the Classic and the Medisval. These 
are the two great mines in which you have to 
work ; they are not only not exhausted, but they 
are practically inexhaustible. They are two 
systems which, however gradual in their growth, 
however originally intermingled, have now be- 
come perfectly distinct and widely different. 
Yet both are alike true and simple, both 
are alike rational and consistent, for both 
are based, more or less, on the laws of 
nature and the rational wants of man. The 
spirit of party, which is apt to enter into 
most of our speculations where the mind is 
free, enters somewhat too largely into the re- 
public of art; and architects, as well as con- 
noisseurs, are too apt to range themselves as 
partisans of this or that style. So long as this 
spirit tends only to promote emulation, and to 
raise up zealous patrons of art, it is not to be 
lamented; but when,—as such a spirit is apt to 
do,—it narrows our view, or warps our judgment, 
the effect becomes injurious to the cause of art 
and of truth. 

For myself, I see no reason why both styles 
should not flourish together in like honour. 
There is no monopoly of style in the works of 
nature. She excites our admiration—awes us-— 
delights us—with every possible variety of 
means; with all the magie of colour, figure, and 
dimension. From certain laws, it is true, she 
never departs: certain principles are with her 
fixed and immutable ; but beyond those of truth 
and of aptitude, what bounds does she submit 
to? She loves to resort to a thousand expe- 
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dients: she is fain to adopt a thousand different | 


ing the same thing, surprisingly | 
ne fie oy Boog = Rik ‘less feeble to the throne of France; yet we 


varied. Why, then, should we,—though humbly 
following her, as becomes us, at a remote dis- 
tance, why should we conceive ourselves under 
any obligation to adopt as our rule of design one 
special system? We see her expatiating over 


the whole material world, importing beauty from | 


endless sources. Why should we run in a groove, | 
and hold our own to be the only orthodox line | 
in which true taste can be permitted to run ?* 








VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


‘* Most other men, set next to him in view, 

Appear’d more shadows than the men he drew.” 
Cowley, (1641) ‘‘ On the Death of Sir Anthony 
Vandyck, the famous Painter,” 
**Let a man read a character in my Lord Clarendon | 
(and certainly there never was a better painter in that | 
kind), and he will find it improved by seeing a picture of | 
the same person by Vandyck.”’—Jonathan Richardson, 





| 


THosE persons alone who have made the | 
writing of Lives a study will best appreciate | 
the labour which the garnering, correcting, sift- | 
ing, and the right ordering of facts (certain— | 
received or assumed) give at every turn to a 
conscientious writer of Lives. Nineteen years | 
have passed since I commenced annotating Mr. 
Carpenter's quarto volume about Vandyck. Nor 
have I been idle since, or, in some way, unsuc- 
cessful. The Public Record Office (thanks to | 


Sir John Romilly) is accessible when good | 
grounds are shown for asking unpaid access. To | 
the Works Accounts of the Accountants to the | 
Crown I had for many years unrestricted | 
access : they were under my care; and from this 
hitherto scarcely wrought mine I have already | 
contributed “materials” of moment to the! 
columns of the Builder. If English history do 
not become correct to a fault, the blame will in 
no way rest with the present keepers of the) 
Records of Great Britain. 

In forming the Portrait Gallery of the Man- 
chester Art Treasures, I had many Manchester 
committee disadvantages. The idea was mine ; 
the execution was mine ; and I am still proud of 
the result. I determined to show Vandyck on 
his throne. Men who preferred to see on 
canvas 

** An ass on the common, a goose on the green,” 


to the cavaliers of King Charles, were worsted 
by what I was able single-handed to accomplish : 
more examples of “ Vandyck in England” were | 
in Manchester in 1859 than will ever be again | 
seen on the banks of the Irwell,—that Fleet Ditch | 
of rivers translated from London to Lancashire. 
Every so-called “ Vandyck” in England is not 
a Vandyck. Smith’s List is not a Dorling’s 
Correct List. It has been my good fortune to 


of the True Lion—the Jew’s fac-simile on the | 
same counter with the real Koh-i-Noor. 

Sir Anthony Vandyck (the famous Fleming 
among us), is an Englishman. “ His works,” | 
says Walpole, “are so frequent in this country | 
that the generality of our people can scarcely | 
avoid thinking him their countryman.” 

Allan Cunningham intended to have added 
“Vandyck” toa future edition of his Biogra- 
phies of British Painters. Let us retain Sir | 
Anthony among us, if we can only establish a_ 
fair claim to the better half of what he has done. 
All his honours were acquired in England : he 
was pensioned, decorated, and knighted by an 
English king; married a Scottish lady ; bore 
English arms; had his town house in London 
and his country house in Kent; painted, re- 
painted, and re-repainted portraits of the King, 
the Queen, their children, and many great per- 
sonages of the English Court; and, dying among 
us, was buried, by his own desire, in the cathe- 





| but now best remembered by the reputation of 
his pupil, and the portrait he has left us of him. | 
| But the fame of Rubens drew him away to a 


| connected with his own. 


‘men who do not know so much as ourselves ; 
| but when they verge on being rivals, the plea- 


| competition with himself in history painting.” 
| It is more pleasing and probable to suppose that 


| ciously. Posterity has confirmed the decision of 


see the Perkin Warbeck Pretender by the side Rubens that Vandyck’s strength lay in por- 


|studio of Rubens, the talents of Anthony at- 





dral church of St. Paul, in London. This is 
something, though not all. The better portion 
of what he has done we have still among us. 
The critic in art who wishes to study and com- 
prehend Vandyck must go to Windsor Castle, 
Warwick Castle, Longford Castle, Wilton House, 
Wentworth House, Stafford House, Montague 
House, Castle Howard and Combe Abbey, 
Althorp, Euston, Eaton Hall, Holkham, Petworth, 
Panshanger, Drayton Manor, to Gorhambury 
and The Grove, to the National Gallery, and to 
Earl de Grey’s. 

The whole Continent can show nothing to com- 
pete with our collection. The famous Vandyck 
of the Louvre is an English portrait. Let us 
therefore still stand sturdily out in asserting 
that the greatest portrait-painter the world has 


* To be continued, 








ever seen was an Englishman in everything but 
the accident of birth. Our claim was infinitely 


asserted and made good our right, and only re- 
signed the claim we supported by the sword 
when it was useless to retain it. We can return 
Holbein to Basle, Lely to Westphalia, Kneller to 
Lubec, Gibbons to Rotterdam, Roubiliac to 
Lyons, and Fuseli to Zurich; but Anthony 
Vandyck to Antwerp is more than Englishmen 
will readily consent to. 

This thoroughly English artist, the great Lord 
Clarendon of portrait - painters, was born at 
Antwerp, in Brabandt, on the 22nd day of| 
March, 1599. Velazquez, the great master of | 
Castille, was born the same year—possibly the 
same day.* His father’s name was Francis, and 
his mother’s maiden name Maria Kupers, or 
Kuperis. She was his second wife. His first 
wife, Cornelia Kersbroon, was admired for paint- 
ing flowers in small, and for needlework in silk. 
The father was a merchant, and Anthony was 
his only son. He had sisters: three are men- 
tioned in his will,—Susannah, a nun, in a con- 
vent at Antwerp ; a second named Isabella ; and 
a third, Catherine, married to Sir Adrian Dircks.+ 

Anthony evinced a love for art from a very 
early period, and his father, perceiving the par- 
ticular direction of his genius, placed him with 
Henry Van Balen, a painter of name in his day, 


better school, and leaving Van Balen in 1615, he 
became, in his sixteenth year, the pupil of the 
great painter whose name is now inseparably 


His first employment in the studio of Rubens 
was in making from piotares finished drawings | 
for engravers to work from. But he soon escaped 
from this drudgery,—was called to assist his 
master in something more than mechanical 
labour ; commenced portrait-painter on his own 
account, and made such attempts in history 
pieces as attracted the envy, so it is said, of his 
great master. The tradition of the studios has 
been that Rubens advised him to confine his 
attention to horses and human faces. “One of 
the highest gratifications of superiority,” says 
Hogarth, “ to whom we owe the tradition, arises 
from the pleasure which attends instructing 


sure in a degree ceases: hence the story of 
Rubens advising Vandyck to paint horses and 
faces, to prevent, as it is said, his being put in 


the advice, if given at all, was not given mali- 


traiture and not in history. 
While yet a pupil—and a pupil only—in the 


tracted the attention of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel,—an early and well-known name in the 
history of art in England. Lord Arundel, it 
appears, had written to Rubens to request that 
he would paint for him the portrait of his coun- 
tess ; and to Vandyck, through an agent of his 
own, “ to induce him to remove.” The letter to 
Rubens was delivered by Lord Arundel’s agent 
at Antwerp. Mark the answer, it is all im- 
portant :-— 

“Immediately on my arrival in this city, I 
presented your Lordship’s letter to Signor 
Rubens, the painter, who received and perused 
it with evident marks of satisfaction. I give 
you his reply :—‘ Although,’ said he, ‘I have 
refused to execute the portraits of many princes 
and noblemen, especially of his Lordship’s rank, 
es from the Earl I am bound to receive the 

onour which he does me in commanding m 
services, regarding him as I do in the light of wf 
Evangelist to the world of art, and the great 
supporter of our profession.’” 

The portrait of the countess (Alathea Talbot) 
by Rubens is now in the Gallery at Munich. 
Lord Arundel’s agent atlds :— 

“ Vandyck lives with Rubens, and his works 
are beginning to be scarcely less esteemed than 
those of his master. He is a young man of one- 
and-twenty : his parents are of consider- 
able property in this city ; and it will be difficult, 





* Stirling’s Velazquez, 8vo, 1855, p. 25. 

+ Mr. Carpenter, co Walpole, cails him “ Mr, 

Dirrick.” In the will, as tod ty Me. C r, he is 

called Sir Adrian Dircke, but in the i will 

Sate hye 
reks, A searc’ r ir ma) i 

some light on Vandyck 4 ne wi 


therefore, to induce him to remove, especially a 
he must perceive the rapid fortune which Ruben 
is amassing.” 

This letter, a discovery of the t century, 
is written in Italian, and dated “ Antwerp, 17th 
July, 1620.” 

That the temptation to remove was made by 
Lord Arundel, is the conjecture of Mr. Carpenter 
—a conjecture fully confirmed by a letter from 
Antwerp, of four months’ later date, from the 
once famous Sir Toby Mathew to Sir Dudley 
Carleton. 

“You will have heard,” says clever, conceited 
Sir Toby in a letter about Rubens and a picture 
of a chase, “ how Vandyck his famous Allieno is 
gone into England, and that the King hath 
given him a ion of one hundred pounds per 
annum. I doubt,’ he adds, “ that he will have 
carried the design of the ‘Chase’ into England ; 
and if he have, I durst lay my pair of hands to a 
pair of gloves that he will make a mach better 
piece than this is for half the money that Rubens 
asks.” 

What Rubens asked for his “ Chase” (and he 
confessed it was not all by his own hand), was 
one hundred Philips and an injured picture of 
“The Creation,” by Bassano, belonging to Lord 
Danvers. Toby offered him, first, fifty ducats, 
and then—a little more; but the demands of 
“the cruel courtier painter,” as Sir Toby calls 
him, were like “the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians [I use Sir Toby’s words], and could not be 
altered.” * 

Vandyck (that famous Allieno) is now in his 
twenty-second year, and in England. He was 
lodged in Drury-lane, with a painter of the name 
of Geldorp ; as nine years later Rubens, when in 
England, was lodged with Gerbier, a painter 
living in the Strand. Such, at least, is the tra- 


| dition which Vertue preserved and Walpole 


printed. Geldorp was a painter of Antwerp, and 

a countryman and fond of Vandyck. Gerbier, 

in a letter to King Charles, calls him that 

babbler Geldorp “cacquetteur.” His house in 

Drury-lane was a “ garden-house” belonging to 

the Crown. Milton, it will be remembered, lived 

in a “ garden-house” in London. 

His stay was very short,—that he used his 
pencil while here we have no evidence ; that he 
rendered some special service to King James I. 
the Order Books of the Exchequer contain the 
most positive proof :— 

“ By order dated xvi of Feby. 1620. 

To — Vandike the some of one hundred pounds by 
way of reward for speciall service by him performed 
for his Mate without accompt imprest or pe? sae charge 
Heal upon him for same or for anie part 


Twelve days later we have this entry in the 

Register of the Privy Council of the King :— 
“28 Feb, 1620-1. 

A passe for Anthonie van bog gent his Matie servaunt 
to travaile for 8 months he havinge obtayned his 
Matie leave in that behalf as was sygnifyed by the KE. 
of Arundell.”’ 

Lord Arundel was present at the council when 
the pass was ted. The wording of it denotes 
a return to England, and the description of him 
as his Majesty’s servant confirming the gossip 
of Sir Toby. 

And what did Vandyck see in England? A 
prince of his own age busy forming at St. James’s 
a collection of pictures and works of art which 
has still, though dispersed, world-wide reputa- 
tion. A peer of the realm, his patron Lord 
Arundel, equally busy forming a similar collec- 
tion, and which, though unhappily dispersed, has 
still a reputation nearly as extensive as King 
Charles’s. Of his master Rubens he could see but 
one picture, and that not good. “I could wish,” 
writes Lord Danvers to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
then the king’s ambassador at the Hague and 
the friend of Rubens, “that the famous man 
would do some one thing to register or redeem 
his reputation in this house, and to stand 
amongst the many excellent works which are 
here of all the best masters in Christendom, for 
from him we'have yet only Judith and Holofernes, 
of little credit to his great skill.”+ ~ 

But Vandyck saw more. He saw Inigo Jones 
busy with a new Whitehall, and that portion of 
it nearly completed, the ceiling of which his 
master was to cover with the magic of his 
anes , and the walls of which he himself was 

ore to commence enriching with the fer- 
tility of be own. oe 

From pi executed in England he could 
learn but little, the works of Hans Holbein and 


* Sainsbury's “ Rubens,” 8vo,, 1859. The re, after 
some further huxtering, was sent to Englan 


+ Lord Danvers to Sir Carleton, St, James, 











May 27, 1621, (Sainsbury, p, 57.) 
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Antonio More and the miniatures of Hilliard and 
Oliver excepted. Before the accession of King 


tapestry hangings, inlaid cabinets, coins and 
medals, and small objects of ornamental art in 
silver and gold. King Henry VIII. had the 
“St. George” of Raffaelle, now in the Louvre. 
Prince Henry, the son of James I., though but a 
boy at his death, seems to have had those around 
him who advised him well, for he had assembled 
at St. James’s a very fine collection of works of 
art, which descended to his brother, and formed 
no insignificant portion of King Charles's col- 
lection. In the accounts of the Prince’s ex- 
penses,—unknown to Vertue and to Walpole,— 
are entries of payments for pictures from Venice 
and other places, the agent employed by the 
Prince being the same person, Burlamachi, after- 
wards employed by his brother in the transmis- 
sion of his purchases from abroad. 

When Vandyck was in England, died in Lon- 
don the most popular full-length portrait- 
painter of the age of Shakspeare and Bacon. 
He was encouraged much in the same way that 
Vandyck was employed and patronized a few 
years later, as Lely was in the reign of Charles IL., 
Kneller in the reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne, Hudson in the long reign of George II., as 


England, and recommenced the practice of his | 
preci ag <sipedlee aes ante te | profession, but he does not appear to have had 
. the reasures of England lay in | 


any important commission till 1831, when he 
commenced the erection of St. Peter’s Church, 
Great Yarmouth. His other works for the esta- 
blished church were a chapel at Southtown, 
Great Yarmouth, and a church at Egbaston, 
erected by Lord Calthorpe. For the Roman 
Catholic church in England, he erected churches 
at Stonyhurst (1832), St. John’s-wood (1833), 
Holywell (1833), Preston (1834), Colchester 
Geaat’ Newport, Monmouth (1840), Cardiff 
(1842), Bangor, Merthyr 'Tydvil, Lydiate, near 
Liverpool, Chelxnsford (1847), Great Yarmouth 
(1850), St. Helen’s (1862). The church of St. 
John, Islington (1843), provoked some animad- 
version, which in reply was criticised in the 
pages of the Builder at the time. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Farm-street, Grosvenor-square, is the most ela- 
borate of Mr. Scoles’s works, and is justly the 
most popular. He commenced a magnificent 
church at Prior Park, which was never com- 
pleted. For the order of St. Philip, he erected 
a spacious residence, the London Oratory, at 
Brompton, and connected with it a temporary 
church of unusual size. In Cherles-street, Drury- 
lane, very large schools were erected by him. 





Reynolds was in the longer reign of George III., 
and as Lawrence was during the regency and | 


Mr. Scoles was one of the earliest members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 


Besides this question of James or Price, I have 
lately met with a manuscript memoir of James 
Gibbs, which though not, as I judge, in his own 
handwriting, has the appearance of having been 
copied from an original one. In that it is ex- 
pressly stated that he designed Canons for the 
Duke. Somewhat in confirmation of this em- 
ployment, Lysons notices that a bust of Gibbs 
was existing on the staircase of the mansion at 
Brockley-hill, near Edgware, formerly belonging 
| to — Sharpe, esq., the secretary to the Duke of 
| Chandos. Perhaps some further evidence may 
turn. up hereafter to decide the question. 

I have lately been making inquiries whether 
there are any original drawings existing by Sir 
John Vanbrugh. The result hitherto is, that no 
one remembers having seen any. Such drawings 
of Blenheim and of Greenwich Hospital as | 
have seen, are by N. Hawksmoor, who was 
deputy surveyor at both places. 

Wratr Parworts. 











‘THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE BUILDING ACT. 


THE usual meeting of members was held at 
the House, in Conduit-street, on Monday, the 





' 8th inst., Mr. T. R. Smith (the President) in the 
| chair.* The following gentlemen were, on ballot, 


reign of the last of the Georges. He was an | which he was during ten years honorary secre-| elected members of the Association :—Messrs. 
imported artist, a native of Antwerp, like tary, and subsequently vice-president. He was | E. W.Cox, J. T. Perry, G. Billington, J. W. Tobin, 


Vandyck ; his name Paul Vansomer. 
to him for that portrait now at Gorhambury, | 
which, happily, with the “Sic sedebat” sta- | 


tue at St. Alban’s, so characteristically pre- | 


member, of the Syro-Egyptian Society. 
In recent years Mr. Scoles had expressed a 
wish that his old pupil, Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, should 


Bacon sat also one of the founders, and since an active | and L. E. Riddell. 


The President directed attention to the draw- 
ings executed by their Vice-President (Mr. R. 


| Phené Spiers), for which the Royal Academy had 


serves to us the features of the great philosopher | carry out his imcomplete works, which will ac- | awarded a gold medal and a scholarship for two 


and lawyer. 
Vansomer. Nor, as he seldom affixed his name | 
to his pictures, have his works been sufficiently | 
distinguished from the handywork of his con- | 
temporaries. With Mytens he is too often con- | 
founded ; for collectors have failed to observe | 
the truthful remark of Walpole by which their | 
works may be distinguished,—the whole-lengths | 
of Vansomer are commonly placed on a mat, | 
those of Mytens on a carpet. Happily, two of 
his very finest portraits are to be seen, in excel- | 
lent preservation, at Hampton Court. He lived | 
(such minute particulars are often of moment) | 
in the Strand, on the water side, next door to | 
Sir Edward Dymock, and dying in 1621, was 
buried in the adjoining church of St. Martin- | 
in-the-Fields. 

When Vandyck left England he left two) 
painters of portraits behind him, both foreigners 
and both recent arrivals—Cornelius Jansen and | 
Daniel Mytens. Jansen took up his residence in 
the Blackfriars,—for many years the Newman- 
street of painters; while Mytens selected the 
old locality of Vansomer, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. The latter obtained, and perhaps de- 
served, the larger patronage. 

Perer CuNNINGHAM.* 








THE LATE MR. J. J. SCOLES, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Josern Joun Scouxs, whose death in 
Hammersmith, on the 29th December last, we 
mentioned, was born in London in 1798. He 
was educated at the well-known old Roman 
Catholic school at Baddesley-green, and was 
articled in June, 1812, to Mr. Ireland, the lead- 
ing Catholic architect of his day. The revival 
of the Gothic style was then dawning, and the 
influence of the Rev. Dr. Milner drew the atten- 
tion of both master and pupil to this important 
subject. About the year 1818, chapels were 
erected by Mr. Ireland, at Leicester, and else- 
where, in this then unfamiliar style; that re- 
markable antiquary, John Carter, being occa- 
sionally consulted for correction of details. 

In 1819 Mr. Scoles quitted Mr. Ireland’s office, 
and commenced practice with the erection of a 
house for Mr. Roberts, at Esher. A few years 
after, namely, in 1822, he left England to com- 
plete his education by foreign travel, visiting the 
chief continental countries: he also made re- 
searches in the Levant and Egypt; and in 
Syria devoted so much labour to the survey of 
the holy places, as to have furnished much 
valuable matter for later authors.¢ If we mis- 
take not, he had reason to complain in one case 
that a discovery made by himself had been ap- 
propriated by another. 

At the end of 1826 Mr. Scoles returned to 

* To be continued. 


+ Supplementary volume to Stuart and Rivett. Ruins 
at Cadacchio, 








nexion with his partner, Mr. T. J. Willson. 


Full justice has not been done to | cordingly be done by that gentleman, in con- | years. 


Mr. Ridge, Secretary of the Voluntary Architec- 









































| tural Examination Class, made a statement with 
| reference to the disappointment and regret which 
SESE | Were experienced by himself and others at the 
CANONS, IN MIDDLESEX. | non-attendance of members on the last evening 

Tne following notes may be acceptable to Mr. | appointed for the assembling of the class. Mr. 
C. H. Smith, respecting the extraordinary build- | Burnell had promised to read a paper that even- 
ing of the Duke of Chandos at Canons. I have|ing, “On the Strength of Materials;” but 
never seen any drawings of the house, but in/ finding that the members of the class were 
















gravings of the principal facade. 
drawn geometrically, but neither of them has | 
the scale attached. I should judge, however, | 


that the front would not exceed 200 feet in| 
length. This shows two stories, rusticated, within | 


an Ionic order of six half or three-quarter | 


| columns in the middle of the front, having three | 


windows on each side, thus making eleven win- 
dows on each floor. 


tall attic story, with another row of windows, | 


surmounted by figures over the columns, and a 


vase at each end over an Ionic pilaster, which | 


finishes each angle of the building. The whole 


King George IIT.’s collection of prints and draw- “conspicuous by their absence,” 
ings in the British Museum, there are two en-/ retired. 


They are severity of the unusual weather and the holiday 


he of course 
It could only be accounted for by the 


season. 
The Chairman suggested that Mr. Burnell! 
should be invited to read his paper before the 
Association, at an ordinary meeting, and not 
before the members of the voluntary examina- 
tion class only ; and this was determined on. 
Mr. Mathews read the report of the sub-com- 


Above the entablature is a| mittee appointed to consider the best mode of 


improving the library, and making it accessible 
to members generally. The report contained a 
number of recommendations and suggestions 
with that view; and after a short discussion it 


has rather a heavy appearance, and no great | was ordered to be received, with power to the 


merit. 

One of the plates is inscribed, “ Cannons, in 
the county of Middlesex, one of the seats of his 
Grace James, Duke of Chandos, &c. Is most 
humbly dedicated by his Grace’s most obedient 
humble servant, Joseph Smith. 1731.” 

The other and better engraved plat» i: in- 
scribed,—“ The South Front of Cannons, ‘= 34id- 
dlesex, the seat of his Grace James, Duke of 
Chandos, &c., to whom this plate is most humbly 
inscribed by his Grace’s most obedient servant, 
John Price, architect. Built anno 1720. J. 
Price, delin.; H. Hulsbergh, sculpt.” 

As Lysons states that the building was com- 
menced about 1712, the above plate would tend 
to show that it was published soon after the 
completion of the work; but Mr. Smith states 
that John James, of Greenwich, was the archi- 
tect. If that be the fact (and Lysons is the 
authority), what connexion could Price have had 
with the work to issue a view with such a super- 
scription as would naturally lead one to presume 
that he was the architect employed ? He might 
have been the deputy surveyor, or clerk of the 
works. Mrs. Cresy, in the continuation of her 
translation of the “ Lives of Architects,’ by 
Milizia, states that James was employed by the 
Duke “to erect his house at Cannons, where he 
neither displayed taste nor science.” She also 
gives to him the church at Greenwich; Sir 
Gregory Page’s mansion at Blackheath; St. 
George’s Church, Hanover-square ; and the body 
of the church at Twickenham. These are, per- 
haps, correctly given; but her statement that 
the Church of St. Luke, Old-street, is also by 
James, is not quite correct, as it is undoubtedly 





by G. Dance. The memoir does not add when he 


died. : 


| committee to give effect to the recommendations 


contained in it. 

Mr. C. J. Adams then read a paper “On the 
Metropolitan Building Act,’ in which he ex- 
plained the steps which had been taken by the 
Legislature, from 1666 to 1856, to regulate the 
erection of buildings in the metropolis. He 
entered at considerable length into the pro- 
visions of the recent Acts with reference to 
sanitary arrangements, precautions against fire, 
ruinous habitations, temporary buildings, exemp- 
tions, and the duties and remuneration of district 
surveyors. In conclusion, he condemned all 
exemptions. He pointed out Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, as a suitable object 
for legislation in any improved building Act 
that might be introduced to the notice of Par- 
liament. 

Professor Kerr said, in his opinion, one of the 
weak points in the Act was the administration of 
it by police magistrates. So defective, indeed, 
was the law in this respect, that it was merely 
a matter of time when it should be done away 
with. One of the oldest and most respectable 
district surveyors in the metropolis had said to 
him on this subject, “I will go down on my 
knees if necessary to ask a builder to alter a 
work, but I will not bring him before a police 
magistrate.” The police magistrates ought to 
be made to understand that in these matters 
they were subject, like the district surveyors, to 
higher powers, and the Board of Works should 
be appealed to. As matters now stood, the 
magistrates virtually set the law aside. With 
regard to mortar used in buildings, Mr. Adams 





* The erroneous date given for this meeting in a recent 
number came to us officially from the Association, 
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Wexamine. When he arrived at the place, he} 
found a heap of mortar and a heap of garden | inst., Mr. F. C. Penrose would read @ paper on 
mould, and specimens of each were laid before | “ Greek Architecture, and that the next subject 





had produced a sample which was very bad regard being had to the responsible duties which 
indeed; but it was not so bad as some which he | the surveyor had to discharge. 


had been invited by Mr. Andrew Moseley to 


the magistrate. The latter declared that he 


could not distinguish the one from the other : at | of a mansion or club-house, 


the same time he was observed to pick some- 
thing out of one of the parcels, and throw it 
behind him. This proved to be a worm which 
had been taken, not from the mould, but from 
the mortar. There was lime enough to kill the 
worm, but not tomake good mortar. The police 
magistrates,—who seem to sit as autocrats, and 
who objected to any interference in the discharge 
of their duties,—were in the habit of describing 
the Building Act as nonsense, or, at all events, 
unintelligible to ordinary comprehension, whereas 
there was really no just ground for such an 
assertion. The whole of the practical portion of 
the Act was contained in a few chapters, which 
any person of average abilities might master in 
the course of a single evening. For his own 
part, he had a great objection to go before a 
magistrate, as he knew that if at all possible, the 
decision would be given against him. He did 
not consider “footings” a weak point in 
the Building Act, nor did he think that 
surveyors had any fair reason for complain- 
ing against it. There was, however, a hitch 
about underground dwellings, which he thought 
operated unfairly so far as district surveyors 
were concerned. It was not, for instance, fair 
that surveyors should be called upon at any 











time to inspect these buildings without any fee | does not create it. The Lord has given beauty to ell 


or reward. It was also contrary to the spirit of 
our laws, which inferred that no man was to 
give his labour for nothing, and which attached 
responsibility only in cases in which payment was 
made for work done or duties discharged. He 
was aware that some surveyors, while keeping 
literally within the letter of the law, evaded the 
inspection of underground dwellings in their dis- 
tricts. In his own district, he had got over the 
difficulty by stating that if the sanitary imspec- 
tor would furnish him with a list of the build- 
ings, he in his turn would furnish the facts as 
regarded the application of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to detached buildings, he 
thought the exemption ought not to be absolute, 
but subject to the approval of the Board of 
Works. With respect to public buildings, some 
persons were of opinion that the district sur- 
veyor had a discretionary power to enable him 
to dispense with the provisions of the Building 
Act. This, however, was not the case; for the 
district surveyor, although a discrect person, had 
no discretion whatever, his only duty being to 
see that the law was carried out. As an in- 
stance in point, he might mention that he was 
applied to some short time since to sanction the 
erection of a wooden staircase in her Majesty’s 
Theatre, referred to by Mr. Adams. He declined 
to do so, on the ground that the Act required 
that such a staircase should be made of incom- 
bustible materials, such as stone or iron. The 
latter, however, were objected to on the ground 
of expence. The result was that the staircase 
was not made, and that when he applied as dis- 
trict surveyor for some remuneration for inspect- 
ing the premises several times, reporting, &c., he 
was informed that he was not entitled to any- 
thing, because the Act of Parliament contem- 
plated that the district surveyor should be paid 
only in cases in which works were actually 
carried out. In this case, therefore, he got 
nothing, simply because he had discharged, 
without fear or favour, what he knew to be his 
public duty. 

Mr. Fowler said he could not gnite agree 
with Professor Kerr that the Act of Parliament 
gave no discretionary power to the district sur- 
veyor. In his opinion, the great drawback to 
the Act was the difficulty of construing it, owing 
apparently to the desire of the Legislature to 
make it as brief as possible. This objection 
especially applied to sanitary regulations. 

Mr. E. Nash considered the Act a very excel- 
lent one. In his own district of Lambeth he had 
not experienced any difficulty with the police 
magistrates, and he had never sustained a reverse 
when compelled to appear before them. In his 
opinion, there ought not to be any exemptions 
whatever, for the district surveyor had as much 
trouble with such property as with any other. 

Mr. Adams explained the nature of district 
surveyors’ charges,and advised young architectsto 
assure themselves that the builder did not charge 
his employer more than the actual fees so paid, 
which were im all cases extremely moderate, 


After some further brief discussion, 
The Chairman announced that, on the 22nd 


for the class of design would be the central hall 








SONNETS CONCERNING BEAUTY. 


1st. Objective, is not the result of subjective, beauty : 
for however much the influence of the latter on the former, 
it is never more than a temporary influence, 


Wuart has more beauty woven in its frame 

Than this most wondrous mystery, the Soul ? 

And if from hence the adversary stole 

The brightest threads, let Him from whom it 
came, 

Lift but His hand, and ’tis restored and whole. 

And when His touch from hence has banish’d 
shame, 

Forth in a flood the inward glories roll, 

And all around return responsive flame. 

Yet, only with a transitory glow, 

If their own fulness nourish not the fire. 

If flashing lightning kindle gather’d tow, 

A moment sees its hasty light expire : 

But touch a wood with flame,—the flame shall 
grow, 

Mount high to heaven in light, and higher yet, 
and higher ! 
2nd. Neither is beauty the result of association, for 

while association developes the beauty of the beautiful, it 


| Nature, and has inspired with beauty her servant Art: 

| and beauty such as man may study, not exhaust. 

Not in association is the spring 

Of all this loveliness our souls admire : 

Familiarity owns no such fire 

As can ennoble one degraded thing. 

And if, but him whom watchings never tire, 

New wonders still the starry fields shall bring, 

They were of old : nor own his gaze for sire. 

So round true Art’s, and Nature’s doings, bend 

Such golden mists of beauty manifold 

As man may love, but never comprehend. 

With them, then, be familiar, and behold 

New stars of loveliness thine heaven ascend; 

But as the glorious pageant is unroll’d, 

Praise Him, whose tender mercy hath not end! 
3rd. Wherefore, rave Taste is catholic: she abides 

with all Nature and Art, and never fails of perceiving 

their glories,—whether the glory only of the star, or the 


lory of the sun. All things are her magnificent library : 
r house is full of beauty and love. e 


True Taste is catholic. *Tis not her lore 
That sets men groping in contracted ways, 
Covering some darling splendour aye with praise, 
Hiding all else, so that may shine the more. 
True Taste is catholic. From mead or shore,— 
From days of storm,—from summer’s vivid 
blaze,— 
Gay childhood’s laugh,—brook ripples,—flocks 
a-graze,— 
Athena’s fane, and Lincoln’s minster hoar,— 
From limnings, marbles, books, from all* the 
store 
Of wealth which Nature and which Art displays, 
Taste doth not turn aside with captious mien, 
But more or less of loveliness doth draw 
From all by sense or soul discern’d or seen. 
She does not call things “common or unclean.” 
8. C. RocErs. 








THE SHAKSPEARE CELEBRATION, 
A MEETING of the general committee, very 


chair, was held on Monday evening last, in the 
large room of the Society of Arts, when matters 
were discussed at considerable length. Mr. 
Theodore Martin, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. 
Westland Marston, Mr. R. Bell, Mr. Tomlins, 
Mr. Durrant Cooper, Mr. Ottley, the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, Sir Chas. Nicholson, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, Mr. Lucas, and others took part. 


pointed on the part of the meeting. 





* All. For do we not divide and ify too much P 


numerously attended, Mr. Geo. Godwin in the |i 


We confine ourselves to a mention of the busi-|the gradients. There are in 
ness actually done. It was resolved that four | tunnels, the shortest being 29 yards the 
members of the acting committee should be ap- we pti? gpa Fifteen are 
pointed to sit with four members appointed by | eight over 200, and two over 300 
the general committee, to draw up and issue an | The been 
address ; and Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Shirley Brooks, | trap rock, so that they have seldom required 
Mr. T. Martin, and Mr. Tom Taylor, were sp. | masonry. 


Mr. H. Dixon reported that arrangements were 


being made for holding a public mesting. A 
deputation had waited upon the Lord Mayor 
that day, who had promised to reply in a short 
time to the request for the use of the Mansion- 
house. He that the Lord Chief Baron, 
Sir H. Cairns, Mr. C. Gruneisen, and Mr. Deputy 
Reed, be a committee to arrange all the details 
of that meeting. The resolution was agreed to. 
A monument committee was then appointed, 
to consist of the Archbishop of York, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Clarendon, the Presi- 
dents of the Society of Antiquaries, of the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, and the 
Architectural Museum, the Master of Trinity, the 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Daniel Maclise, Mr. 
Clarkson Stanfield, and Mr. Godwin. 
Mr. Dixon next read a programme proposed by 
the council for the tercentenary celebration of the 
birthday of Shakspeare, namely, that the 300th 
anniversary should be celebrated by laying the 
first stone of a monument in London. That the 
committee should use its influence to anchor 29 
day, the 23rd of April, kept as a general holiday. 
That gold, silver, and bronze medals should be 
offered for the first, second, and third best poems 
on Shakspeare. That the foundation-stone 
should be laid about noon; that in the after- 
noon there should be a performance of Shaks- 
pearean music in Covent-garden Theatre ; a per- 
formance at Drury-lane in the evening ; and that 
a great soirée should be held in Westminster Hall, 
at which Shakspearean books, prints, and other 
relics should be admitted. Pence 
This programme gave rise to another de ; 
but it was carried, erin the understanding that 
it was to be looked upon in the light of an 
instruction to the committee in framing their 
address. 

The meeting was then adjourned till Monday 
next. 








THE BHORE GHAUT INCLINE. 


Tuts celebrated engineering work, which has 
been opened by the Governor of Bombay during 
the past year, deserves a more detailed descrip- 
tion than the brief notice which we were able to 
give it in a late number. We shal! therefore 
condense an interesting account of it given in 
The Engineer's Journal of Calcutta. 

The Western Presidency is cut off from the 
rest of India by the range of the Syhadree 
Mountains, a volcanic scarp which has been well 
described as an enormous steppe in the super- 
structure of the country. Rising on the Bombay 
side to a height of 2,100 feet at the lowest point 
of its margin, this remarkable natural obstacle 
has no corresponding depression on the other side, 
and —. subsides gradually into the general 
sea level of the country. Many of the mountain 
spurs, however, attain considerable elevation, 
reaching in some cases to 5,000 feet above the 
sea level. Its distance from the sea coast is about 
30 miles; and as it extends, with more or less 
variation, from Goa to Broach, or between six 
parallels of north latitude, it has proved hitherto 
an almost impassable barrier to all trade between 
Bombay and the interior of the country. The 
and almost impassable mountain 
tracks of the Syhadree range, however, have 
given place to a now finished railway, and the 
trade with the interior, which has hitherto 


with as much ease and rapidity, as the provisions 
of Scotland pass, by the great northern lines, 


The Bhore Ghaut Railway Incline rises almost 
sharply and abruptly from the plain. In the 
course of a journey of less than an hour in dura- 
tion and 15$ miles in length, the traveller will 
ascend to a height of 1,832 feet. The highest 
gradient is 1 in 37, and the lowest 1 in 330; the 
verage in 48. A reversing sta- 
tion was adopted with good effect for flattening 


i 


yards in length. 
mostly cut out of the 


has increased both the 
, however, as it was 
ecessary to mine them throughout. In mining, 


et J should we, I wonder, separate our life into two tunnel with headings about 12 feet wide and 


9 feet high, and this operation was followed up 











and call the Wttle portion this olde death, 80 pre- 
eminently life? Is it no callings wungliccy a tae? 


by the excavation of the tunnel to its full size. 
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The total quantity of cuttings amounts to 
2,067,738 cubic yards, of which the largest con- 
tains 113,000. The greatest depth of cutting is 
80 feet. The embankments amount to 2,453,308 
cubic yards, the heaviest containing 364,300, 
The total length of viaducts and vaulting arches 
is 1,330 yards; and of retaining walls 3,640 
yards. These walls, which have been required 
in places where the mountain is too steep to 
allow of embanking in the ordinary manner, are 
generally from 30 to 40 feet in height, and are 
built of substantial rubble masonry. 

The construction of this vast work has been, 
as may well be supposed, attended with diffienl- 
ties almost at every step. After an un 
heavy fall of rain, for example, about 40,000 
cubic yards of a hill side, supporting one of 
the embankments, slid off the fdce of the rock 
upon which it rested, and became stationary 
about 60 feet below the level of its former 
position. On another occasion more than 100,000 
cubic yards were displaced by the benching 
being thrust out by the weight of embankment. 
In the cuttings, masses of rock, termed boulders, 
have not only fallen away in large masses, but 
have frequently been found lying in a thick 
stratum upon sloping beds of rock, from which 
they have slipped as soon as the cutting was 
sufficiently advanced. 

In the last two working seasons the average | 
number of men employed on the incline was | 
more than 30,000; of whom 10,822 were drillers 
and 2,659 masons. In March, 1861, this number 
rose to 42,000. To the liberal arrangements for 
the comfort of the workmen, as we have before 
pram Fi Se kad, gacabamge be traced the 
abundant supply of labour which, at all events 
for the last three seasons, has been obtained. 
The rates of wages of all classes below the fore- 
man, varied from 14 anna to 1} rupee per day. 

A period of eleven years has been occupied im 
the construction of this great work, at a total 
cost im money of 1,100,000/. The engineer, who 
designedand nearly completed it, was Mr. Berkley; 
who, however, has not lived to see the successful 
termination of his labour ; having fallen a victim 
to an overworked brain im a tropical climate. 














CONDITION OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Tt houses in Dimton are, with but few excep. 
tions, ma more i state than any we 
have mentioned: the want of “ conveniences” 


is pr apogee. amd even the few which 
are ided are placed im the most injudicions 
situation. Take ome for imstance, which, with 
its poisomoms cesspool, is i below the 

only window of one of those sleeping- 

room# to whieh we have referred. The piggeries 
are also in dangerous proximity to the dwell- 

ings. In the summer time especially, when the | 
greatest care is needed, refuse of various kinds 

is allowed to collect in heaps, until it is conve- 

nient, in the autumn, for those who have small 

plots of garden-ground, or the farmers, to collect 

it for use. 

The plan which is generally followed, of 
keeping what is intended for manure care- 
lessly strewn about, instead of being carefully 
covered up, causes an unnecessary pollution of 
the atmosphere, and also renders the manure of 
comparatively little value. Here, as elsewhere 

this district, the surface drainage of 
the villages is neglected, notwithstanding that 
good farmers find it to their advantage, as re- 
gards the value of both their cattle and crops, to 
drain well. In this important matter human 
beings, in these places, seem to be enti over- 
looked. There are some cottages in which a 
kind of external restoration has been made: 
this consists of a flat layer ef plaster over 
the rough surface, marked with lines in 
imitation of . This disguise, however, 
soon falls off, and shows the original work, 
whieh is of a most rotten description. The 


walls, which are often of a thickness of from | change 


15 to 18 inches, have’ been planted without 
preparation on the ground: up to the height of 2 
or 3 feet limestone is mixed with a sort of 


chiefly formed of the light-coloured mud which 
abounds, mixed with a little lime and gravel: 
it is so soft that it crumbles with the slightest 
touch, and is sO it absorbs 


f 





xxi., page 897), where there are some other 
illustrations of the Dinton dwellings. 

Anything more dreary and neglected than the 
group of dwellings shown in the adjoining en- 
graving could not readily be imagined, and the 
rear of the premises is even worse than the front. 
We will give a view hereafter to show how the pig- 
gery is often situate in connexion with the house; 
but we have been forced in the sketch to throw 
down the wall of the pig-sty in order to show 
the animals. Actually there is only a small 
rsa Mer . The rain had been 

thatch, which was 
to wre Dayne little room adjoining us vias 


was the fire ; and notwithstanding that this 
brightly, the walls, hearth, and brick floor were 
soaked with ; the fire instead of 

to attract the moisture from the piggery 
and adjacent 


parts. 

A casual observer would think by the outward 
appearance of many of these cottages that the 
interior cubic space of the rooms was far larger 
than it actually is; but it should be considered 
that when a depth of 18 inches for each mud- 
built wall is taken from the internal space, the 
interior extent is diminished ; and the 
high-pitched roofs are also deceptive, for little of 
the large space is added to the area of the upper 
rooms, as the pent is stuffed with thatch, sup- 
ported on rafters, which are but slightly raised 
in pitch above the square. 

Some of the houses at Dinton are about a 
century old, and others are of greater iby. 
Bad as is the condition of these 


two matters of 

which been made by certain te cn 
against the erection of groups of cottage dwell- 
ings. There is, for instamee, the question of the 
poor-rate, to which we have already referred: it 
is also stated that the drainage of houses thinly 
spread over a considerable surface would be 
much more expensive than in smal] towns, where 
jon is more compactly gathered 
together, and that it is therefore better for the 
people themselves,—even if the distance be 
greater which they have to go to and from their 
work,— to live in commanities sufficiently 
numerous, placed in good positions, where the 
howses might be raised and drained at @ cust 
that would be remunerative. There is much im 


F 


us to Gibraltar, a strange name for a place in 

this situation. We endeavoured without success 
| to discover how the name originated. Here is a 
{small roadside inn; and beyond this, at a short 
distance down a lane, is a small group of cot- 
| tages : some of these are on one side of the lane, 
, and five or six others stand at right angles in 
| small gardens. The general appearance of these 
houses is not worse than that of those in many 
other villages in this district : the cottages are in 
better general repair than those at Dinton. 
Notwithstanding, it was here, fourteen years since, 
in the month of August, that cholera attacked 
every one of the dwellings, and carried off a 
Chief part of the population ; the remainder seem 
to have been saved by removal to tents erected 
for their reception in the neighbouring fields. 

In one house, an entire family, consisting of 
father, mother, and five children, all died; and 
not one dwelling escaped visitation. A woman 
who still lives here in the same house in which 
her husband died of this cholera attack, and who 
had some of her children sick, says, that the 
scenes were terrible: the bodies were removed 
directly after death, and on some days five and 
more coffins were carried from this small hamlet. 
There is no doubt that the little ill-ventilated 
rooms were a means of rendering the disease 
much more fatal than it would otherwise have 
| been: the effluvium in the houses, especially in 
| the sleeping-rooms in which cases of cholera 
were, was almost unbearable ; and neighbours in 
attendance upon the siek were infected by the 
concentrated poison = ag air of the ner ee 
With great rapidit pestilence passed from 
house to house, fe it is reported that for 
some days before the first case occurred, an 
and sickly smell was perceived 
the village, but no one seems to have 

jealar cause, nor could we learn 

if there had been any removal of 
from the place, or if any had been 
upon the adjoining fields. Neither does 
there seem to have beem, so far as we could 
learn by careful inquiry on the spot, any express 
'cause for the outbreak: there was, however, 
_ then, as there is now, sufficient sanitary derange- 
'ment to account for it. 
| Achief cause is the overcrowding of the rooms : 
most of these are of similar dimensions to those 
| referred to in the last , ¥iz.,—room on the 
‘groumd, 12 feet long by about 7 feet wide, and 
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the 
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| less than 6 feet high; the sleeping-room above 
‘only 5 feet. And outside, the evil is added to by 
| the neglect of 
_ the cottages there is a large field, which rises by 


At the back of some of 


the observation which is worthy of careful s very gentle gradient for a considerable distance: 


thought. As regards the latter pomt, we think 
that, provided the law of settlement were 
abolished, we should find villages of a greatly 
improved kind rising up, especially on the larger 
estates, on which it is an undoubted duty for the 
landowner to provide decent and healthy homes 
for those who are employed upon the land ; and 
the same may be said in a proportionate degree 
respecting all landlords. However, as the law 
now is, few are willing to grant ground or incur 
the expense of building at a slight profit, and at 
the same time saddle their estates with a largely | 
inereased amount of poor-rate: this is not a 
philanthropic way of putting the question, but | 
it is the common sense and truth of the matter. | 

In Dinton the miserable cottages, some with | 
a piece of garden attached and some not, let at 
@ yearly rental of from 3. to 3i. 10s.: from 31. | 
to 4l. is the usual rent for two-roomed cottages 
throughout this district. When looking at the 
neglected condition ef parts of this property it 
was with surprise we learnt that it belonged to 
Lady Franklin, well known far and wide for her 
devotion to an idea, and for her kind disposition : 
we were told, however, that the lady does not 
personally visit this property, but that it is left 
in the management of an agent, who is regardless 
of complaint. We think that if Lady Franklix. 
were to make a inspection a beneficia! 
would be effected here. 

It is to be noticed, both at Dinton and else- 
where, that where the dwellings have been 
allowed to fall into decay, there a proportionat» 
want of care is shown im the keeping of the 
interiors: the flowers in the windows fade, and 
if you look into the garden, you see— 

“The wild briar, 
The thorn, and the thistle growing broader and higher.” 

So it is that the state of the homes materially 


affects, not only the health, but also the sociel | i 


ition of the inmates, leading on from bad to 
worse. 


‘this is a cause of dampness; for sometimes in 


rainy weather there is water to the depth of 
from 1 to 2 feet lodged against the walls. 
*The want of s sufficient number of privies, 
and the disuse of even surface drains, cause 

matters to be left in large quantities 
close to the doors and windows; and as the 
cottages are a hundred years old or more, there 


‘must here have been absorbed into the soil a large 


part of the refuse of three generations of tenants. 
So, likewise, the water from the ill-walled well 
must be constantly polluted, especially after 
rain, by the impurities which must drain into it. 
Here, and in other parts, where the homes of 
the labourers are of a similar description, we 
find in the faces of the children pale and cada- 
verous tints, instead of the rosy hue.of health, 
and frames weak and attenuated, which in better 
circumstances would be robust and active. 
We noticed also many cases of skin disease ; 
but, much as the children seem to have suffered, 
the mothers of families appear to have fared 
worse. Im one house here, a man of much 
intelligence said, “ How can we expect to be 
better, pent up in this box? There sits my wife, 
sir: what age would you take her tobe?’ Being 
naturally anxious to evade a delicate question 
of this kind, we did not express a clear opinion, 
or give a direct answer to the query, of “ how 
much older do you think she is than fifty?’ Is 
appeared, however, that this woman was only 
thirty-three years of age, although, if we had 
given a candid opinion, it would have been that 
had lived for upwards of half a century. 
We found many similar instances. : 
The basement rooms at Gibraltar, notwith- 
standing that fires were lighted, felt cold and 


ts was a woman, as careworn as most 
the others in similar situations, who was 





A rough walk of about three-quarters of a 
mile through wet. newly-ploughed fields brings 


working at cushion lace-making, a beautiful 
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COTTAGES AT DINTON: CLOSE AND CONFINED: BAD DEPOSITS AROUND. 


kind of work, which twenty or thirty years ago 
was a very remunerative description of em- 
ployment, and occupied a large number of 
women and girls, in Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Hertfordshire. This labour is now so 
ill paid that it is scarcely worth the while of the 
most skilful hands to devote their time to it: 
bonnet straw cutting and plaiting have, however, 
come into use as branches of female employ- 
ment. 

In other rooms the children were huddling 
together within the recess and around the open 
fire-places, in which the fire-dogs were in use in 
the same manner as they were eight or nine hun- 
dred years ago. It was pitiful to see pale and 
delicate infants in those cold, damp interiors. 


portion to the distance to which it is necessary 
to carry it by horse and cart from the depots ; 
but most of the poorer people who have ac- 
commodation for the purpose store up a quantity 
of wood for use in winter. Several persons of 
whom inquiry was made, reported that the 
wages of men employed upon the land were very 
small, often not averaging throughout the year 
8s. for each week: but there are, as has been 
mentioned on other occasions in the Builder, in 
the country, means by which the small stipend 
can be increased ; for instance, the mother may 
be able to earn a little; the children can be put 
early to work; and it is more easy for the 
girls of well-conducted families to find places in 





Inspection shows it to be out of the question 
generally to use these basements for sleeping; and 
this drives the families into the rooms above. 
The open fire - places and wide chimneys are 
useful for ventilation : less of the heat is wasted 
than in most of the modern fire-grates; and 
although the wind was at times howling in the 
wildest manner and sounding through the 
telegraphic wires like a monster olian harp, 
and whirling among the tree branches with a 
pressure of upwards of thirty pounds on every 
square foot, there was but little complaint of 
smoky chimneys. 

Inland coal, brought by railway and the Union 
Junction Canal, to Aylesbury, and by the canal 
to other places, can be had at from 18s. to 
20s. a ton, a price which is increased in pro- 


service than it would be for those of the poorer 
and industrious class in Bethnal-green and other 
metropolitan districts. But the bright winter 
sun is getting low, and it is time to wend our 
way again to Aylesbury. At Hartwell a singu- 
larly large flight of rooks was whirling in a 
thick black cloud in the neighbourhood of this 
house. A sage-looking rustic doubted if those 
black birds did most good or mischief, and 
whether agricultural produce or destructive 
insects were the most largely consumed. We 
must take another opportunity to finish our 
notes.* 





* With reference to a note in our previous article on 
ama. pr sa mentioning the death of Mr. Hodgkins, 
who had painted many of the signs about Aylesbury, we 
are asked to mention that his pupil, Mr. J. C, May, may 
be viewed as his legitimate successor in that department, 





MONUMENT OF THE COUNTESS OF PEM- 
BROKE; WILTON CHURCH, WILTSHIRE. 


Two handsome monuments have lately been 
placed in the parish church of Wilton, in 

of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, and his mother, 
the Countess of Pembroke. The design of these 
monuments is by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the architect 
of the church. The effigies have been designed 
and modelled by Mr. J. B. Philip, sculptor. They 
are sculptured with great skill, and being good 
likenesses, will be deeply valued by the con- 
gregation of that church to whom the originals 
were so endeared by untiring acts of benevolence 
and friendship. The effigy of the Countess of 
Pembroke is executed in Pentelic marble, that of 
Lord Herbert in Carrara marble. The tomb is 
chiefly of alabaster, mixed with marbles of 
various colours, and enriched with mosaic work 
panels. Round the top of each monument is a 
brass containing i ions. The monument 
of the Countess of Pembroke has been erected by 
her children, that to the memory of Lord Her- 
bert by his widow. These monuments form in- 
teresting adjuncts to the church. 








To Crean Marsie.—Mix together two parts 
of common soda with one part of pumice and 
one part of finely powdered chalk ; sift through a 
fine sieve and mix some of this powder with water, 
rubbing it all over the marble, or over the stained 





parts; then wash it off with soap and water. 
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kind of work, which twenty or thirty years ago 
was a very remunerative description of em- 
ployment, and occupied a large number of 
women and girls, in Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Hertfordshire. This labour is now so 
ill paid that it is scarcely worth the while of the 
most skilful hands to devote their time to it: 
bonnet straw cutting and plaiting have, however, 
come into use as branches of female employ- 
ment. 

In other rooms the children were huddling 
together within the recess and around the open 
fire-places, in which the fire-dogs were in use in 
the same manner as they were eight or nine hun- 
dred years ago. It was pitiful to see pale and 
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portion to the distance to which it is necessary 
to carry it by horse and cart from the depots ; 
but most of the poorer people who have ac- 
commodation for the purpose store up a quantity 
of wood for use in winter. Several persons of 
whom inquiry was made, reported that the 
wages of men employed upon the land were very 
small, often not averaging throughout the year 
8s. for each week: but there are, as has been 
mentioned on other occasions in the Builder, in 
the country, means by which the small stipend 
can be increased ; for instance, the mother may 
be able to earn a little; the children can be put 
early to work; and it is more easy for the 
girls of well-conducted families to find places in 





delicate infants in those cold, damp interiors. 
Inspection shows it to be out of the question 
generally to use these basements for sleeping; and 
this drives the families into the rooms above. 
The open fire - places and wide chimneys are 
useful for ventilation : less of the heat is wasted 
than in most of the modern fire-grates; and 
although the wind was at times howling in the 
wildest manner and sounding through the 
telegraphic wires like a monster olian harp, 
and whirling among the tree branches with a 
pressure of upwards of thirty pounds on every 
square foot, there was but little complaint of 
smoky chimneys. 

Inland coal, brought by railway and the Union 
Junction Canal, to Aylesbury, and by the canal 
to other places, can be had at from 18s. to 
20s. a ton, a price which is increased in pro- 


service than it would be for those of the poorer 
and industrious class in Bethnal-green and other 
metropolitan districts. But the bright winter 
sun is getting low, and it is time to wend our 
way again to Aylesbury. At Hartwell a singu- 
larly large flight of rooks was whirling in ao 
thick black cloud in the neighbourhood of this 
house. A sage-looking rustic doubted if those 
black birds did most good or mischief, and 
whether agricultural produce or destructive 
insects were the most largely consumed. We 
must take another opportunity to finish our 
notes.* 





* With reference to a note in our previous article on 
Buckinghamshire, mentioning the death of Mr. Hodgkins, 
who h ainted many of the signs about Aylesbury, we 
are asked to mention that his pupil, Mr. J. b. May, may 
be viewed as his legitimate successor in that department, 
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MONUMENT OF THE COUNTESS OF PEM- 
BROKE; WILTON CHURCH, WILTSHIRE. 


Two handsome monuments have lately been 
placed in the parish church of Wilton, in memory 
of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, and his mother, 
the Countess of Pembroke. The design of these 
monuments is by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the architect 
of the church. The effigies have been designed 
and modelled by Mr. J. B. Philip, sculptor. They 
are sculptured with great skill, and being good 
likenesses, will be deeply valued by the con- 
gregation of that church to whom the originals 
were so endeared by untiring acts of benevolence 
and friendship. The effigy of the Countess of 
Pembroke is executed in Pentelic marble, that of 
Lord Herbert in Carrara marble. The tomb is 
chiefly of alabaster, mixed with marbles of 
various colours, and enriched with mosaic work 
panels. Round the top of each monument is a 
brass containing inscriptions. The monument 
of the Countess of Pembroke has been erected by 
her children, that to the memory of Lord Her- 
bert by his widow. These monuments form in- 
teresting adjuncts to the church. 








To Cian MAnBLe.—Mix together two parts 
of common soda with one part of pumice and 
one part of finely powdered chalk ; sift through a 
fine sieve and mix some of this powder with water, 
rubbing it all over the marble, or over the stained 
parts; then wash it off with soap and water. 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON ART 
EDUCATION. 


In speaking on this subject, at Exeter, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote said:—Kducation in drawing 
conduces to make men certain and correct in 
what they do. It induces them to do that in 
the general education which writing does in 
their intellectual education. It conduces to 
make what a man does know certain. How 
often do we see that a man, if you explain any- 
thing to him, thinks he understands you, and 
that he would perhaps give you a tolerably good 
answer if you put questions to him; and yet if 
you ask him to write down the matter upon 
which you have been discoursing it appears that 
he does not thoroughly understand it. Just in 
the same way is it with drawing. A man takes 
notice of an object, and, thinking he knows all 
about it, goes away. But if he tries to draw it, 
then he finds there are many points of it which 
he had not noticed, or of which he has taken an 
incorrect impression. Drawing, therefore, gives 
& man correctness of observation, which is one 
of the most valuable qualities of education. This 
view is confirmed by the opinion of others who 
are better able to judge than myself. I was 
very much struck, not long ago, in the course of 
an inquiry which I and others have been carry- 
ing on as to the public schools of the country, 
by the answer of the very distinguished head- 
master of a very celebrated school. He was 
asked, with regard to drawing, whether it was 
taught in his school. On his replying that a 
number of boys had learnt drawing, he was 
asked whether he had found that the boys who 
had done so were in any way assisted in their 
classical stndies by it. That was a question 
which seemed rather curious at first, because it 
was thought that drawing might take them from 
their classical studies. The answer was that he 
had not the slightest doubt they were assisted 
in their classical studies, because it enabled 
them to realize to themselves many of those 
things of which the classical poets wrote ; that 
they were accustomed to draw from descriptions 
or from pictures which were set before them ; 
and that they thus obtained a much more accu- 
rate knowledge than others not able to draw. 





That is the case with all those studies which | 
conduce to greater accuracy of observation ; | 
they improve the mind—they improve the in- 
telligence of those who prosecute them. 








FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS. 


On the Ist of January, the Merchandise Marks | 
Act came into practical operation for the first | 
time. This statute makes it a misdemeanour to 
forge or counterfeit any trade mark, or falsely 
to apply any such trade mark, with intent to| 
defraud, whatever the article to which it may be 
applied, whether it be a cask, bottle, stopper, | 
vessel, case, cover, wrapper, band, reel, ticket, | 
label, or any other thing in or with which any 
commodity is sold, or intended to be sold. Again, | 
it is from henceforth an offence for any one to! 
sell or expose, either for sale, or for any purpose | 
of trade or manufacture, articles with forged or | 
false trade marks attached, the penalty being | 
the forfeiture of a sum of money equal to the | 
value of such articles, and a sum besides, not | 
exceeding £5 nor less than 10s. By another 
provision, every addition to and every alteration 
and imitation of any trade mark made with 
intent to defraud—the intent being of the essence 
of the offence in all cases—are to be deemed 
forgeries, and punishable as such—namely, in 
addition to the penalties for misdemeanour, by 
the forfeiture of every instrument used for the 
P of the fraud, and of every article to which 
such false mark shall be applied. It is made 
obligatory on every person who shall sell an 
article having a false trade mark to give infor- 
mation, on a demand in writing being made 
upon him as to where he procured it ; and power 
is given to Justices of the Peace to summon 
parties refusing or neglecting to afford such 
information ; and, in the event of their persisting 
in their neglect or refusal, to impose a penalty 
of 51. Further, to mark any false indication of 
quantity upon an article with intent to defrand 
is made punishable by a penalty equal to the 
value of the article and the payment of an addi- 
tional sum not exceeding 5]. and not less than 
10s. A conviction under the powers of the act 
is not to affect any right or civil remedy, to 
which any person aggrieved may be entitled at 
law, in equity, or otherwise; nor in any indict- 





ment, information, or proceeding under its pro- 





visions, need an attempt to defraud any person 
in particular be alleged or proved. The punish- 
ment, on conviction of any offence, which by the 
act is made a misdemeanour, is to be, at the 
diseretion of the court, imprisonment for not 
more than two years, with or without hard 
labour, or by fine, or both by imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour and fine, and also 
by imprisonment until the fine (if any) shall 
have been paid and satisfied, There is a clause 
according to which the vendor of an article with 
a trade mark is to be deemed to warrant or 
contract with the purchaser that the mark is 
genuine, unless the contrary shall be expressed 
in some writing signed by or on behalf of the 
vendor and delivered to or accepted by the pur- 
chaser. The seller of an article, too, with a 
description upon it of its quantity, is to be 
deemed to contract and warrant that the descrip- 
tion is true, unless as before, the contrary shall 
be expressed in writing delivered to and accepted 
by the buyer. 








THE WEAR DOCK CONTRACTS. 


At the last monthly meeting of the River 
Wear Commission, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
Executive Committee reported that they had 
received the tenders for new dock works, 
but found them much higher than was antici- 
pated, the contractors having evidently put on a 
large sum for sea risks. For the proposed 
Hendon Dock and entrance they had received 
seven tenders, varying in amount from 238,9871. 
to 161,4581. They advised the rejection of the 
whole of these tenders, as they were satisfied 
the work could be done for a much smaller sum. 
If the commissioners carried out the work 
themselves in detail, by contract, a large sum 
might be saved. 


The Engineer said, his original estimate for | 


the work was 85,0001., and he was still satisfied 
that it might be done for that amount im the 
way indicated in the report. 

After some discussion the commission resolved 
to carry out the works themselves, employing 
small contractors under them. 

The committee reported, that for the solid 
inner pier on the north-east side of the sea- 


outlet, they had received eight tenders, varying | 


in amount from 48,0791. to 19,4471. These esti- 
mates, they also considered, were much higher 
than the work might be done for, and they 
recommended that the tenders should be 
declined. The engineer had prepared another 
plan and model, according to which it could be 


| accomplished during the ensuing season, at a 


houses were erected, valued at 1,1671.; and 
there will probably be a still further increase in 
1864. The opening of the bridge, the removal 
of many destitute families, and the wide-spread 
employment which is being given, have all con- 
tributed to this improvement in Ballymacarrett. 
According to the census of 1861 there were in 
the borough 18,400 inhabited houses. There 
were, of course, many stores, warehouses, and 
other buildings not coming under that deno- 
mination ; and the total number of buildings of 
all classes was probably about 20,170. If to 
these we add the 2,860 buildings since erected, 
we have a total at the present time of 23,000. 











COMPETITIONS. 
Rochdale Town-hall—The Town Council of 
Rochdale have decided upon the erection of a 


town hall, at a cost, for the shell of the building, 
of 20,0001. Prizes of 1001., 601., and 401. are to 
be offered for the best designs. 

Peterborough Union Chapel.—In answer to 
the advertisement of the guardians for designs 
for a hew chapel, proposed to be built on a piece 
of ground adjoining the Union House, twelve 
sets were sent in, from which the committee 
selected a design prepared by Mr. Robert 
Hutchinson, architect, Huntingdon, and ap- 
pointed him to carry it out, 








GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


A SEMI-DETACHED villa, No. 21, Tollington- 
road, Holloway, has had its front completely 
blown out by a gas explosion. The two adjoin- 
ing villas, as well as Nos. 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 opposite, some 60 feet across the road, had a 
greater part, and some entirely all, of their 
| windows smashed. The gentleman who oceupied 
the house and his wife are severely burnt. It 
appears that om entering the front parlour with 
a light to see if all was safe before retiring, 
Mr. Byrne was suddenly thrown down, his light 
having exploded the gas which had been allowed 
to escape from the chandelier. 

An losion has occurred at the City Gas 
Works, Whitefriars, cansing the death of a work- 
jman. At the inquest Mr. Mann, superintendent 
| of the works, said that the hydraulic room was a 
well by the side of the gas-holder. The gas- 
| pipes passed through the well for the purpose of 
,entering the gas-holder. There was generally 
water at the bottom of the well. The well was 
‘covered with iron. There were two doors at the 








cost of 12,0001., so that by this plan a saving of | top of the well for the purpose of enabling the 


8,0001. would be effected. They also recom- 
mended that the commissioners should do the 
work themselves. This also was agreed to. 

The committee reported that they had 
received fourteen tenders for the construction 
of the new graving dock, varying from 32,2341. 
to 14,2771., and they recommended that the 
tender of Mr. Hurst, amounting te 14,3751. be 
accepted. 

There had been only two tenders for the 
caisson, but they recommended that both be 
declined, as they were considered too high. 
They would take steps to have the work done in 
some other way. The lowest price was 3,384l., 
but they considered the work might be done for 
2,5001. This portion of the report was also 
adopted, and the committee were authorized to 
proceed at once with the work. 








THE PROGRESS OF BELFAST. 


Tue flax trade, which is in a flourishing condi- 
tion at Belfast, has of late years led to a great 
increase in the buildings of Belfast. gs — 
during the past year, according to t ews- 
eg been moiaiee rapid. The total 
number of new houses included in the valuation 
was 1,260, or 420 more than in 1862, the in- 
crease being exactly 50 per cent. The increased 
value of the new buildings in 1863 over 1862 
was nearly 50 per cent., the figures being, for 
1862, 7,6181., and for 1863, 10,4081. The total 
valuation, which at the close of 1860 was 
270,9301., increased in the years 1861, 1862, 
and 1863 nearly 10 per cent., or about 26,000/. 
A considerable number of new houses are also 
in progress, which cannot be valued until next 
October. The increase on the County Down 
side of the river is especially great. With the 
exception of five houses valued at 23/. in Bally. 
nafeigh, it is confined to Ballymacarrett, im 
which, therefore, within the year, 200 new 


| well to be examined. The gas-pipes were obliged 

to be covered with water before they entered 
| the gas-holder. The well doors were always kept 
| closed to prevent the entrance of air. After the 
explosion the doors were found to have been 
blown open. There was a pump down into the 
well. In the opinion of witness thé explosion 
was caused by the mixture of gas with atmo- 
spheric air in the well. He had made inquiries 
and could not find that any one was in the well 
that day. In his opinion there was no leak in 
the well. The top of the well was used as a 
thoroughfare. For some days previous to the 
explosion a pail containing burning coke had 
been kept at a distance of 4 feet 6 inches from 
the pump down imto the well, and it was so 
placed because the pump was frozen. He did 
not think that any of the lighted coke had come 
in contact with the gas in the well. 

Faulkner, a labourer, said that a piece of the 
lighted coke in the pail might have been thrown 
upon the iron doors of the well. In those doors 
there were two key-holes. Through those holes 
a slight escape of gas might have taken place, 
and so have become ignited. In future there 
were to be no fires lighted near the pump. 

After some further evidence, 

The jury retwmed the following verdict :— 
“That the deceased was killed by a certain ex- 
plosion of gas, but how the said explosion was 
caused there was no evidence to show.” 








NEW STABLES, LYME HALL, CHESHIRE. 


Turse stables are being erected for the owner, 
Mr. W. J. Legh, M.P. The building is rectangu- 
lar the various mts being ar- 
ranged round a courtyard, 72 feet long by 67 feet 
wide. There will be accommodation for twenty- 
two horses, all (with the exception of four stalls) 
being loose boxes, formed by walls of blue bricks 
built up to 4 feet 6 inches above the floor, and 
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- not know themselves if a single year came round 
without exhibiting a subject from the “ Vicar of 
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finished with an ornamental iron railing. The 
wall in front of the horses’ heads will be lined 


with light buff-coloured glazed tiles to a height a : 
of about 3 feet, having bands of chocolate-| virtuous old age,—lines I once heard with 
coloured tiles running the whole length of the | 


range of boxes. The building also contains 
coachman’s dwelling, coach - houses, harness- 
rooms, cleaning - rooms, and apartments for 
stablemen and grooms. The material is stone, 
procured on the estate, known as the Parks 
Moor stone, and backed up with brick. The 
style is Italian, in keeping with the Hall, and 
the total cost will be about 5,0001. The building 
is being erected from designs and under the 





superintendence of Mr. A. Darbyshire, architect, 
Manchester, Mr. T. Howard acting as clerk of 
the works. 

On New Year's Evo Mr. Legh gave a dinner 
to all concerned, including about 130 workmen 
engaged upon the works. 








THE WORKMEN’S CLUB MOVEMENT. 


A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED public meeting has 
been held in Kennington for the purpose pf pro- 





moting the establishment of a Southwark Work- 
men’s Club. Mr. A. H. Layard, M.P., occupied the | 
chair; and appropriate resolutions promotive of 
the object in view were unanimously passed.—— | 
The opening of the Bristol Working Men’s Club | 
and Institute has been inaugurated by a public | 
meeting in the lecture-hall of the Institute, in | 
College-place.——-A public meeting has been | 
held at Yeovil, the mayor in the chair, and | 
several of the employers and a large number of | 
working men present; when the Rev. H. Solly 
explained and advocated the principles and 
objects of the movement. Resolutions in favour 
were enthusiastically carried.——At Bridport, in 
the Town-hall, a meeting has also been held, and 
Mr. Solly there also delivered an address to | 
the Working Men’s Association. A working | 
men’s club has been successfully opened in 
Preston, called the “Central Working Men’s 
Club.” The building comprises a kitchen for 
cooking, refreshment - room for non-members, 
large news-room, business-room, class-room, 
bagatelle-room, and smoking-room, and three 
other rooms for amusement, such as chess, 
draughts, dominoes, &c. In connexion with 
these premises there is a gymnasium, consisting 
of giant stride swing, inclined ladder and plank, 
horizontal bar, parallel bars, vaulting horse, high 
leap, climbing-pole, hand-swings, skittle-alley 
covered in, nine-pins, dumb-bells, &c., &c. There 
are now more than 400 members, and this num- 
ber will make the club self-supporting. The 
members can be furnished with refreshments 
in all the rooms except the news-room. Working 
men in Preston need no longer go to the public- 
house for recreation, unless they desire to do so. 











STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


THE statue of Oliver Goldsmith, by Foley, in 
front of Trinity College, Dublin, was inaugurated, 
on the 6th inst., in the presence of Lord Carlisle 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and of the Provost of 
Trinity College, and a distinguished company of 
members of the learned professions, together 
with a large assemblage of the citizens. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, in his address, said,—Here we 
contemplate a genius, of which no more accurate 
or pithy summary can be given than in the 
words which his great friend, Dr. Johnson, in- 
scribed upon the stone which bears his name in 
Westminster Abbey—‘ There was no style of 
composition which he did not essay,—none he 
essayed which he did not adorn;” but of so 
much variety and so much excellence, if I were 
called upon to select the most striking speci- 
mens, I should naturally name “The Deserted 
Village,” “The Traveller,” and above all, per- 


| | 
process I could use; by recalling a few notes of | 


the music of his strain to your, I feel sure, not 
unaccustomed ears. Take the decline of a 


singular effect applied by Lord Brougham to 
Mr. Withergere :— 
“ For him no wretches, born to mourn and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imposing famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
ee any around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And all his prospects bright’ ning to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past.” 
Goldsmith had a most happy gift of satire. 
He could hit off the character of his acquaint- 
ance with a touch that was keen, incisive, but 
never ungentle. Thus of his great friend, 
Edmund Burke :— 
“ Here lies our great Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’ d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient,” 
Immediately after the inauguration of the 
Goldsmith statue, a meeting, at which his 
Excellency the Earl of Carlisle was present, 
took place in the Provost’s House, and it 
was decided that a statue of Edmund Burke 
should be erected in front of Trinity College, 
where the vacant pedestal has been put up 
by the Goldsmith Statue Committee; and 
that the honorary secretaries and the members 
of the committee (with liberty to add to their 
numbers) of the Goldsmith statue, be requested 
to carry out the project. Several subscriptions 
were at once promised. 
A monument to the memory of the late Lord 
and Lady Sudeley is to be erected in a chapel, 
which is to be specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, at the family seat of Toddington. The 
monument consists of a Gothic platform between 
two and three feet in height, sustaining two 
slabs, on which rest life-size figures of the 
deceased. The baron is represented in his peer’s 
robes, and the lady in a flowing dress. The base 
of the monument is adorned with eight sculp- 
tures, consisting of four angels at the corners, 
and in the centre of the sides the four Evange- 
lists. The intervening spaces are filled with 
heraldic shields, tracing the genealogy of the 
family. The entire tomb is of white marble. 
Mr. Lough was the artist. 
A stone obelisk, 27 feet high, with a white 
cross at the top, is to mark the resting-place of 


Dhurmsala churchyard. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cambridge School.—On the occasion of 
the opening of this school, an address on “ Art 
Life” was delivered to the students and their 
friends, in the small assembly-room, by the Rev. | 
J. P. O. Tomkins, of St. John’s College. Mr. | 
H. H. Harris, the mayor, took the chair, and | 
in introducing the lecturer, remarked that the 
school had been established for five years, and 
during that period had met with great success. 
The juvenile and artisan’s classes were not so 
fully attended as could be wished ; but this, when 
it became known, would, he thought, soon be 
remedied. The lecturer, in course of his address, 
said, incessant work was the only talisman to 
open to a man the enchanted of fame. 
Time spent in lamenting the ingratitude of the 
world, in wailing over hard fortune, and in fault- 
finding, would be lost time; and many men of 

talent had been in some measure lost to 
the world by allowing themselves to despond, as 
was the case with Haydon ; whilst others, feeling 
the existence of their talent, had worked on 





haps, “The Vicar of Wakefield.” Why, the 
walls of the Royal Academy of England would 


Wakefield.” Still, novelist, historian, satirist, 
essayist, dramatist, as he was, it is mainly as a 
poet that we represent to ourselves Oliver Gold- 
smith. IfI were to search for an adjective by 
which to distinguish his poetry, I do not think 
I could find one so fitting as exquisite: others 
have soared to greater heights, and shed intenser 
light, in the poetical heaven ; but where was 
ever combined more perfect rhythm, more mel- 
low harmony, more refined simplicity, more 


steadily through poverty and discouragement, 
till finally they took their right place in the 
world: of this latter class the lecturer alluded 
to the poet Wordsworth as a good example. 
Instances were given of men of acknowledged 
genius who had worked at their art in such a 
way as to prove beyond a doubt, that any man, 
however great his natural ability might be, if he 
would do great things, must work with unceasing 
perseverance. To succeed in art pursuits, a man 
must have a real love of his art for its own sake, 
—he must have a higher view of his calling 
than the mere making a living by it. If a man 





graceful truth? Short as my limits must be, I 
would justify my praise by the most convincing 


wanted to succeed in his art, it must be by love 
of it and by self-sacrificing effort. In all learn- 


the late Lord Elgin, under a Himalaya noak in | 


t over, before they could fully enjoy it, and a 
coed apprenticeship must be carved belie they 
could become masters. 

The Kidderminster School.—The annual meet- 
ing of this school has been held in the Music 
Hall, Kidderminster ; Lord Dudley in the chair, 
There was a good attendance. The report con- 
gratulated the subscribers and the public on the 
highly satisfactory position of theschool as regards 
the progress of the students. The total number 
receiving instruction in drawing in or through the 
agency of the school during the past year ex- 
clusive of private pupils, has been 508. The 
totals for the year as compared with 1862 are as 
follow :—1863: Pupils, 508 ; medals, 14; prizes, 
55; honourable mention, 2; certificates, second 
grade, 14; certificates, first grade, 23. In 1862 
it stood: Pupils, 520; medals, 10, prizes, 20; 
honourable mention, 0; certificates, second grade, 
12; first grade, 24. A national medallion was 
awarded to Mr. Perks, and he received the ap- 
pointment of art pupil teacher for Kiddermin- 
ster. At the last examination, five works from 
the central school were selected for the national 
competition in April next. In addition to the 
prizes specified above, a prize studentship was 
awarded to Mr. Peter Morrison, one of the 
students of the central school. The artisans’ 
class has been attended by twenty-one persons 
engaged in designing for carpets. Of these, 
seven had, during the present year, been selected 
by manufacturers, and others from amongst the 
junior students for employment in connexion 
with the staple trade of the town. Appended to 
the report was the balance-sheet, which showed 
a balance in favour of the school of 191. 19s. 3d. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Colchester.—The new chapel at Colchester 
Union-house was opened on New Year’s-day by 
a dedicatory service. The chapel is of Gothic 
character, in harmony with the main structure ; 
and of course dispenses with anything like orna- 
mentation. The external walls are of grey 
stock bricks, with stone weatherings to the piers 
and white brick dressings to the windows. The 
roof is slated, and surmounted by a small cupola 
of louvre boarding, which serves as an escape to 
the ventilating shaft. The inside dimensions 
are 47 feet by 26 feet, with a height of 15 feet 
to the wall plates, and of 25 feet to the top of 
the roof, which is of semi-circular form, with 
exposed ribs of stained timber supported upon 
stone corbels, the intermediate bays being ceiled. 
There are three ventilators in the roof, commu- 
nicating with the central shaft already men- 
tioned; and the chapel is warmed by an orna- 
mental radiating stove in the centre, with de- 
scending flue, communicating with an outside 
shaft at the west end. The fittings are of stained 
deal. There is a small vestry attached to the 
south-west angle of the building. The chapel is 
approached from the house by a glazed covered 
way, and there is another entrance by a flight 
of steps from the hospital yard. The design for 
the chapel, selected in competition with others, 
was furnished by Mr. 8. C. Mansfield, of Col- 
chester, who also obtained the contract for the 
building. 

Petworth.—The new chapel in the cemetery is 
now finished, and the funeral service performed 
there. Ever since the new cemetery was made 
great inconvenience has been felt in consequence 
of there being no building in which to perform the 
funeral service. This having been pointed out 
to Lord Leconfield, he at once offered to provide 
the money for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Whit- 
combe, builders. The cost of the building 
amounted to 2701., the whole of which was pro- 
vided by Lord Leconfield. The stained windows 
were presented by Mr. Henry Upton, of Meadow 
Lodge, Petworth. 

Bedminster.—The parish church of Bedminster 
has just received the addition of a pair of bronze 
gates for the dwarf chancel-screen which sepa- 
rates the choir from the nave of the building. 
The presentation has been made by the sisters 
of the late Mr. H. W. Alleyne, of Clifton, and 
Exeter College, Oxford, as a tribute to his 
memory, and are from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmin gham, brass- 
founders. The gates are finished in chocolate- 
coloured bronze, relieved by brasswork in the 
ivy leaf and stem pattern, to harmonize with 
the architectural character of the church. 

Cheltenham.—The subscription for the tower 
of St. Mark’s now reaches over 4001., or about 





| ing there was much wearisome bitterness to be 


one-half the amount the public are invited to 
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contribute; a friend having offered 4001. when 
8001. shall have been subscribed by others ; the 
total cost of the structure being estimated at 
1,2001. The erection of a new church has 
been for some time past under discussion by 
certain members of the congregation of St. 
John’s, 

Willenhall.—It is proposed to re-build the 
parish church here. The entire cost of the re- 
construction will be about 4,0001. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Iynn.—The Norfolk Chronicle, speaking of the 
Corn Exchange here, says :—‘ This building, 
erected by contract for the Corporation but a 
few years since, has been a never-failing source 
of annoyance to its owners and occupants. In 
external appearance it is about as far from 
handsome as need be—a thin mask of stone, in 
the Palmerstonian style of architecture, scarcely 
concealing an ugly shed of brick, iron, and glass. 
The interior accommodation combines almost 





glass. There will be seven arched entrances,— 
three from Griffin-street, three from Market- 
street, and one from the Crown Hotel arcade. 
The basement floor will contain provision for the 
clerk’s office, 74 meat-stalls, 44 vegetable-stalls, 
10 cheese-factor’s shops, a weighing-room, a 
corn-market, 76 feet by 23 feet, and a pitch-sack 
dry market adjoining. A gallery will be sup- 
ported by iron girders, resting on 66 iron 
columns. Four broad stone staircases will lead 
to that department, where there will be accom- 
modation for 104 sellers of poultry, butter, eggs, 
&c.; 16 for boot and shoe makers ; and twelve for 
hawkers ; with a thoroughfare for the public. 
The front of the gallery will have an ornamental 
cast-iron protection. The roof will be all of iron 
framing, supported by 86 columns. The whole 
will be probably completed in about 18 months. 





STAINED GLASS. 
St. Pauls New Church, Southport.—All the 
windows in this church (which is not yet con- 
| secrated), are painted. The principal one is that 





THE LINSEED OIL QUESTION. 


WE continue to receive letters on this subject, 
but, as they do not advance the position, we 
cannot find space for them. T. L., amongst 
them, says,— 

“ My opinion is that it is in the hands of the 
painting trade alone to finally settle this ques- 
tion, by meeting together to discuss the subject 
of forming a company, as soon as possible, to 
manufacture whitelead, linseed oil, driers, 
varnish, &c., of the very best quality, for cash at 
the company’s works or on delivery. The ex- 
pense of travellers might be saved, as there is 
scarcely a doubt but the trade throughout the 
country would be only too glad to send orders, 
feeling fully assured that the very best and 
genuine articles only were made.” 

Another,—R. P.,—calls on our correspondent, 
A. M., to supply information as to his process. 

The following paragraph occurred in the City 
| Press, Nov. 28th :-— 








** About the year 1512, the adulteration of oil, &c., was 


| carried to such an extent that Government was forced to 


every possible discomfort,—in summer a baking | at the west end. It is a memorial of a child who | interfere, and the result was an Act of Parliament which 
heat, which all expedients (whether in the way of | died twelve years ago, the son of the donor of | Powered the mayor, with the consent of the master and 


canvas spread over the roof to keep out the sun, or | these windows. The subject of the painting is | 


holes cut in the walls to let out the heated air) 


‘that scene in the life of our Saviour, where he 


wardens of the Company of Tallowchandlers, to examine 
all oils and tallow, and to punish all those who adulterated 
the same. But says Chamberlain, ‘no reward being 


have failed to remedy ; and in winter a perishing | rebuked his disciples for their uncharitable con- | **¢ertained for the searches, it was soon neglected ;’ and 


cold, the temperature being but a few degrees | duct, and said, “Suffer the little children to! 


when, in the reign of Elizabeth, they petitioned for further 
privileges, says Strype (1720), ‘the Maior and Aldermen 


above that in the open air. The floor, of exceed- come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such | of the City, and all other the chief governors thereof,’ re- 
|is the kingdom of heaven.” In the centre of ‘ited the same. 
seen; and the roof deserves a similar encomium, | the picture is the figure of Christ surrounded by! The Act mentioned might be usefully renewed, 


ingly rotten flagstones, is one of the worst ever 


as it persistently refuses to keep out wind and 


children and their mothers in all the attitudes 


water. Some temporary repairs to the roof, of wonder, admiration, and love, while farther 


have been ordered by the committee ; but when 
winter is over, extensive alterations or renova- 
tions must be undertaken. Mr. Sinclair, the 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s engineer, has 
been consulted by the borough treasurer on the 
subject, and has given some simple and common- 
sense suggestions as to the rules to be observed 
in the construction of such roofs.” 

Bristol.—At the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 


several lines of links, forming the first chain, | dows. In the compartments of that to the south, 
have been fixed in permanent position, while the | at the top are represented the three patriarchs, 


off stand the disciples grave and meditative | 
under the rebuke which they have received. In | 
the background are seen the temples and houses | 
‘of Jerusalem. In a separate compartment, at | 
the bottom of the window, the scroll-work con- | 
, tains the inscription. On the way towards the 
, other extremity of the edifice, it is seen that the | 
four smaller windows on each side are painted 
| in grisaille work. In the transept are two win- | 


but it must evidently not be left to the tender 


mercies of the Company of Tallowchandlers to 
enforce it, even if the searchers be rewarded. 








IMPROVEMENT OF CHURCHYARDS. 


AN improvement has been made in the grave- 
yard of St. Mary Elms Church, Ipswich, which 
deserves notice. The improvements have been 
planned and the work personally superintended 


con amore by Mr. T. Shave Gowing, who resides 
in the parish. The Ipswich Journal says:—*‘ Tho 


second chain has been begun, and, being con-| Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the body of method in which Mr. Gowing proceeded with the 


nected across the river, will now be carried on | the window is occupied by large figures, repre- | 


graveyard itself was to divide it into a system of 


simultaneously with that of the first chain, the | senting Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, David, beds and grass plats, not by means of arbitrary 
one running immediately over the other. The Solomon, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The window at | forms and figures, but on such a plan as was 
third chain, which will finish those on one side | the opposite end of the transept is of circular | suggested to the eye by the manner in which the 
of the bridge, will be on the top of this again, | form, and in the centre is painted an effigy of | graves were grouped and by the forms of the 
and each chain will be composed of twelve lines| St. Paul. The surrounding compartments of | intervening spaces. Wherever a number of 
of links. To the eye of the observer the chains the window are ornamented in mosaic work. | graves could be circumscribed by an irregular 
appear to rest on the temporary bridge, but that The back of the chancel recess is princi-| line, the line has been drawn, and all the space 
is not the case. Each chain, as it is connected pally occupied by three windows, of large dimen- | within that line has been turned into a bed in 


with the pier on either side of the chasm, sup- | sions, the two outer of which are occupied 
| by representations of the four Evangelists, and 


ports its own weight. 


which shrubs and flowers are planted. Beds of 


| this irregular kind, never angular or awkwardly 


Cheltenham.—A “ Report on the Sources of an | under each figure is depicted the appropriate | shaped, but always cut in flowing, curving lines, 
Additional Supply of Water to the Town of emblem. In the centre window are several small have been formed all over the ground, and a 


Cheltenham,” by Dr. Wright, compiled at the | scenes portraying incidents in the life of our 
request of the local Improvement Commissioners, | Saviour, as his birth, his baptism, his entrance 
has been printed for private circulation. Dr. | to Jerusalem, his crucifixion, and his ascension. 
Wright thinks it would be better, in the first There are several smaller windows in the chan- 
place, that the town should derive its supply from | cel, and these are stained in grisaille and mosaic 


its “own legitimate district ;” and recommends | work. These windows are all from the manu- 
the Dowdeswell valley and the Chelt as the two factory of Messrs. Lobin et Fils, of Tours, Indre 
most promising sources, provided they can be et Loire, France, whence workmen have been 
touched at a reasonable cost. Charlton Abbots | sent over to place them in the church. 

and Sndeley valley are then recommended as| St. Lawrence, Hawkhwrst.—The old church at 
giving a good yield, with the certainty of no|the Moor has just received a donation in the 
opposition from Mr. J. C. Dent. The Severn | shape of a new east window of stained glass, the 
would also, of course, furnish a sufficient supply ; | gift of Colonel Loyd, of Lillesden. The window 
but the “ expenses of filtering and pumping, and | is a large one, of the Late Decorated style: it is 
the distance the water will have to be forced, | five-lighted, and occupies the entire width of the 
present difficulties the surmounting of which will | chancel proper: the head is of flowing tracery, 


involve a large outlay.” The Forest of Dean is | bearing a resemblance to a rose, the centre of 





indicated as a promising source in the event of | which is over the middle light. Springing from 
other suggestions failing ; and a spring at South | this centre are, as it were, six pointed petals, 
Cerney, near Cirencester, belonging to Mr. W. | and on the outer side between each two of these 
Boodle, is alluded to at some length. This spring | (except the lower two, where the centre light 
throws out no less than 1,500,000 gallons a day | rises higher than the others), are other petals. 
of beautifully clear water ; but Dr. Wright points | The subject depicted is the story of the “ Cruci- 


out the possibility of the flow being intercepted 
before it issues from the ground, the expense of 
pumping to a sufficient level to insure its flow to 
Cheltenham, the great distance of transit, and 
the claims for compensation which would pro- 
bably arise, as obstacles to its adoption which 
must not be lost sight of. 

Newport (Monmouthshire). — The Duke of 
Beaufort is about to erect a new market at 
Newport. From the thirteen tenders opened at 
the offices of the Duke’s architect, Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, of London, the tender of Mr. H. P. Bolt, 
of Newport, was accepted, at between 6,000. 
and 7,0001., for the complete erection of the 
market. The building will cover an area of 
1,875 superficial feet, having a commanding ele- 
vation, surmounted by glass domes and roofs, 
containing an area of 7,716 superficial feet of 


| fixion,” the main feature of which occupies the 
centre lights. On the left our Saviour is repre- 
sented “bearing the cross,’ and “ dissolving ;” 
on the right his “ entombment,” and “ Noli me 
tangere.” On ten smaller compartments below 
these are figured an angel with “hammer,” 
another with “spear,” another with “bag and 
rope,” with “ thorns and pincers,” with “ hyssop 
and scourge, rod,” &c.; and on the five lowest 
compartments are represented the “agony,” the 
“betrayal,” the “ Ecce Homo,” the “ scourging,” 
and the “ crowning with thorns.” The head of 
the window is also pictured, having angels sing- 


| connected intervening space without graves has 
' everywhere been spared to lay down with grass, 
| giving access to all parts of the churchyard, and 
a good approach to all the beds. A number of 
graves, tablets, and monuments, sometimes clus- 
| tered together, and sometimes straggling, would 
| leave the operator a choice of forms in which the 
| beds should be made, and of this Mr. Gowing 
| has availed himself to throw the beds and groups 
of graves and shrubs into such positions and 
| relations towards each other, and towards sur- 
, rounding objects, as to produce a harmonious and 
pleasing effect ; so that, as the shrubs grow up, 
| here an ugly bit of a neighbouring building will 
| be hid, there a buttress or turret of the church 
} will be brought into relief, and farther on, an 
| unseemly straight line of tablets will be broken 
| in appearance and be made to harmonize with 
| the general effect.” 








THE PICTURES DISCOVERED IN 
GLOUCESTER. 

From accidental circumstances, I am enabled 
to clear up the mystery about the “fine portrait 
of Pope,” and the “ Temptation,” by Guido, lately 
discovered walled up in “ Pope’s room” in the 
Guise mansion at Gloucester. My grandfather, 
Richard Guise, of Clewer, Berks, who died at an 
advanced age in the very beginning of the pre- 
sent century, told me that when his nearest rela- 
tive, General Guise, left by will to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, his valuable collection of pic- 
| tures (so valuable that they were sent to Man- 
| chester for the Arts Exhibition in that town, 





ing their “Alleluias” over the events repre- which followed the Exhibition in London), his 
sented below. The work has been executed by | heirs were grievously disappointed at the loss. 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and the window is| These pictures, no doubt, hung at his country 


erected in memory of the father and mother of 
Colonel Loyd. 





mansion in the county. Pope’s portrait, and the 
“Temptation,” by Guido, formed part of the 
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furniture in the Guise residence at Gloucester, | 
and, we may naturally suppose, were secretly | 
“walled up” out of sight, to prevent their 
transmission to Christ Church as part of the 
legacy to that college. Such a step would shut 
out any claim or dispute about them afterwards; 
and they could, in due time, be unwalled, and 
again restored to the Guise family. The parties 
privy to this concealment dropped off, and the 
hidden treasures were entirely forgotten. 

It is not improbable that Pope himself pre- 
sented his portrait to the family, to be hang up 
in the room to which they had so complimen- 
tarily given the poet’s name, from his being a 
frequent visitor at the house, and occupying this 
very apartment. That he was in the habit of 
marking his stay at the mansions of the great 
by some token of his friendship and esteem may 
be seen by reference to his works (ed. 1770, 
vol. v., p. 316). A letter there records that the 
poet, on a visit to Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 
planted a clump of Scotch firs on “ Jerusalem ;” 
but why this name was given to the spot is not 
known. But a still more touching token of the 
poet’s regard for the Digby family is the epitaph 
in the Abbey Church on the Hon. Robert Digby, 
who was early cut off, to the great grief of his 
father, 1726,— 


** A man to all the country dear,” — 


whom the people called, par excellence, the Good 
Lord Digby. The son of whom he was thus be- 
reaved was the especial friend and admirer of 
Pope ; and, according to Pope himself, as rich in 
learning as he was in virtue (p. 317). The 
epitaph, full of commendation, will be found in 
vol. iv., p. 54. 

The record left by my grandfather on the} 
Guise pictures at Oxford, and my own observa- 
tions, as a native of Sherborne, on Pope’s 
epitaph, will explain the late interesting dis- 
covery at Gloucester mentioned in your last 
week's publication. 

A DESCENDANT OF THE GUISES, 








“ CHANCELS OR TRANSUBSTANTIATORS.” 


Sir,—The Rev. William Purton heads his last 
letter “Chancels or no Chancels ;” thus, even in 
his title, resorting to that common trick of 
sophists, the raising a false issue. In the same 
spirit he proceeds to describe as my theory, “that 
the building and adorning of chancels arose en- 
tirely out of the dogma of transubstantiation.” 
This is exactly the opposite to what I have 
stated; viz., that for the first nine centuries 
chancels were erected simply as recessed plat- 
forms for ministers ; and that during the Middle 
Ages, in countries of new converts, where no 
architectural precedents existed to control the 
imaginations of the priestly architects, they 


chancels, but resembling them in little else ; and 
that the transubstantiation dogma was the cause 
of the change. So clearly is this the fact that I 
could undertake to map out its progress by a) 
collection of the plans of churches from the 
tenth to the fourteenth centuries. 

Short of pulling them down, the Church of 
England, at the Reformation, by stripping the 
Mediseval so-called chancels of their screens and 
altars, and ordering the table to be brought out 
into the nave, gave a meaning to her words, that 
“the chancels should be as in times past,” That, 
no sophistry can put aside. 

I certainly did accuse Mr. Purton of so quoting 
Eusebius as to make him speak exactly the con- 
trary to what he wrote; and Mr. Purton now 
tries to excuse himself by innocently stating, “I 
simply remarked that Eusebius was clearly speak- 
ing of the bema,.” The writer thus himself defines 
the very perversion of which he was guilty. Euse- 
bius begins a sentence by speaking of the seats 
of the ministers, without mentioning the “bema” 
at all, though, of course, this was implied, as I 
admitted; and then, in natural sequence, pro- 
ceeds to describe the seating of the congregation 

all round, the church being implied ; and follows 
with the statement that the table or altar was in 
the middle. The seats and the frame near them 
intervene between the table and the “ bema.” 
There is not even the shadow of a doubt about 
the meaning of the passage. 

It will tend to clear the mind of my reverend 
opponent if he will bear in memory the simple 

fact, that camcelli, in plain English, means rail- 
ings, and that though at one period the table in 
the midst of the people was surrounded by 
cancelli, he is not to gather from that fact that 
it was therefore on the “ bema.” 


| Pope claims to be the successor of St. Peter as 
erected screened temples, retaining the name of 


| the old one of the Constantine age; but this 


It is easily traceable how these light network 
railings, to keep off the multitude, came to be 
placed around the table. 

The Lord’s Supper was instituted at a supper 

table, and at the end of the repast ; and the feast 
and the rite continued to be celebrated together 
for nearly three centuries. 

The sensual conduct of the people at the pre- 
liminary supper led to that being discontinued 
and to the table itself being railed off, and to 
full members only being admitted within the 
railings during the celebration of the Com- 
munion. 

In the fourth century the Council of Laodicea 
decreed that the clergy only should go within 
the railing; the prohibition being itself a proof 
of the previous practice and of where the table 
stood. 

Another decree of Council in 567 took off this 
restriction on laical rights, and ruled that the 
“ holy of holies ” should be opened both for men 
and women, to pray and communicate in at the 
time of oblation. 

The change from sitting or reclining to stand- 
ing was evidently part of the punishment brought 
on themselves by the misconduct of the people 
of that day; but it was not till the twelfth cen- 
tury that kneeling while receiving the Sacrament 
was introduced. — 

The “ Apostolical Constitutions” were forged 
for the purpose of glorifying the episcopal order ; 
but barefaced forgeries as they are, valuable 
information can be gleaned from them of the 
customs prevailing at the time they were really 
written. Thus, from these “ Constitutions,” as 
well as from Chrysostom and other writers, we 
learn that the sexes were separated in some in- 
stances by cancelli running between them, the 
men occupying one side of the table and the 
women the other,—another clear evidence of 
where the table stood. 

Mr. Purton states that the onus probandi lies 
with me. I tell him once more that I have again 
and again given this proof, in a shape no archi- 
tect or antiquary can question, by pointing out 
that the seats of the presiding bishop and his 
fellow presbyters were invariably at the extreme 
end of the apse or recessed platform, against, 
and built out from, its end wall; and that, there- 
fore, no altar could have stood on the platform 
between the ministers and the people so long as 
the old chancels were employed as they were 
designed to be used. The fact that modern 
mock chancels have been constructed in front of 
the old ones, boxing them out from sight as well 
as use, is conclusive on this point. 

The case is made stronger by the fact that in 
the fourth century we have distinct evidence 
that the bishop sat while preaching. Thus it is 
related that Constantine stood while bishop 
Eusebius was delivering his sermon sitting. The 


bishop of Rome: it is, then, a very significant 
fact that there are two churches at Rome named 
after that Apostle, the modern St. Peter’s and 


latter was never the chief churchin Rome. The 
church of St. John Lateran always did, and still 
does, occupy the highest rank; and the iron 
force of precedent compels every Pope to creep 
into the old stone seat in the old chancel behind 
the modern one, out of sight of the people, before 
he goes to the modern St. Peter’s to be enthroned 
in public. The same force of precedent compels 
the Italian papa to go to the old church of St. 
Peter and say mass on a little wooden table 
which is affirmed to be the veritable one used by 
the apostle. 

No one of the examples referred to by the rev. 
gentleman helps his case, because all that he 
relies on in them as doing so are modern ad- 
ditions, 


which the table or stone tomb, called an “ altar,” 
was moved from its position in the nave on to 
the bema: the decree of council at the close of 
the sixth century proves that at that time the 
table was in the nave; and the last church re. 
ferred to by Mr. Purton, that of San Clemente, 
which he rightly states to have been rebuilt in 
the ninth century, has the usual apse with its 
stone seats for the ministers,—a simple, primitive 
chancel, in fact, with a modern mock one in 
front of it. Here, then, is a proof that in this 
church, in the ninth century, the table must have 
been in the nave. 

In writing to architects, your correspondent 
would do well to be more cautious as to his 
figures, as he nearly trebles the depth of the 
apse or chancel in old St. Peter’s, and almost 


I cannot pretend to fix the precise period at | rate of 


If Mr. Purton will seat prayer ept ayo 
in the episcopal seat against the apse wall o 

any one of the real old churches, and look before 
him at the altar in its modern position, with its 
pillared canopy and heavy screen in advance of 
that, and then reflect how the people in the nave 
were to see him or hear the eloquent discourse, on 
their rights as kings and priests, that ought to 
flow from his lips, he will inevitably arrive at the 
conclusion that the said “altar” and screen 
were intruders, a fact of which there is incon- 
trovertible proof, as well as of the truth that the 
Communion-table invariably stood, and ought 
to stand, in the centre of the church, and in the 
midst of the people. Joun Exniorr. 


THE SAFETY OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, 


Srr,—A recent notice in the obituary of the Times gives 
reason for believing that a family, apparently numerous, 
inhabit apartments immediately beneath the rooms of the 
National Gallery, which contain our priceless works of 
art. A family must, of course, have cooking, fires, and 
lights (perhaps gas). Let us hope that no destruction by 
fire of our national collection may occur; but surely it 
deserves a serious — . We have seen the Custom 
House, the Tower of ion, the Royal Exchange, and 
the Houses of Parliament, burnt down, the latter by over- 
heating the flues, Campden House is supposed to have 
been t down by ing sausages at night. At 
the British Museum and at the Kensington Museum, 
official resid are independent of the collections, 
What necessity can there be for a domestic establishment 
under the very floors of the National Gallery ? 

Ipter in Lonpon. 








CAN THE NOISE OF PAVED ROADS 
BE LESSENED ? 


I snovip feel much obliged if any of your readers 
could give information as to the best means of preventing 
or pays gern the noise arising from paved Paving 
is, in all other respects, so far superior to macadamizing, 
that if any means can be su by your scientific readers 
to lessen this one drawback to paving, I am sure it would 
be conferring a great boon upon the community, 

A Comroration Survgror, 











CONGLETON TOWN HALL COMPETITION 
AND THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 


WE are requested to publish the following 
letters which have passed between the officers of 
the Architectural Alliance and the town-clerk of 
Congleton :— 


** To the Mayor and Corporation of Congleton. 

GENTLEMEN ie th officers of ta Atttovee, embra- 
cing ei t architectural societi , and includi ng 
its members a large proportion of the architects in the 

ingdom, we beg respectfully to address you on the sub- 
ject of the competition for your p new Town Hall, 

Our attention has been called to the report of a meetin 
of your body, at which it was stated by the town cler 
that he had replied to questions b: intending competitors, 
—‘No pledge was given as to employment of the 
cnvsenslal competitor to carry out his og and ‘ that 
it was not w uently the case that the igns of one 
architect were carried out by another,’ And also by in- 
dividual members of the corporation, ‘that in works 
involving an outlay of 5,000/., it was usual for architects to 
charge less than five ion,’ 


per cent, commission, 

Feeling assured that you only wish to adopt the usual 
course, and would desire that intending competitors 
should have confidence that you will adopt that course, 
we take the liberty of pointing out what is usual prac. 
tice of our profession, and, at the same time, the most 
advantageous for the employer. 

Al eases undou y have occurred in which the 
design of one architect has been carried } age meee oe 
another, they are quite eaceptions to “ne 
and, both on account of the injustice to the designer, and 

w nature of the arrangement to ail parties 
conce! should not be ge aiy Payson om 





It be remembered 

(251.) is not at all adequate remuneration, in itself, for 
the talent and labour involved in Fy gee | a design for 
works involving an outlay of 5,000,; if even thet 
were assured to every ny age t how much less so when 
each competitor has chance of that sum? It is 
—_ clear that no tect of any position or practice at 

would compete for the mere of the premium. 
Those who do compete will do so in the that the 
usual course will be adopted, and the su competi- 
tor be commissioned to carry out his design at the usual 
f the employer that Pr oo Pulling Shona 
0 er 8 8 
carried out by the designer, No one else can fully under- 
fae gt Pte eo 
ngs. gher ; ™m that 
in working out the dest capecal hom be knoe thee 
in working ou esi i e knows 
any faults discovered when the work is completed can be 
— a off his shoulders. 

ith respect to commission, we beg to assure 

that the usual and proper commission for such ain as 


you propose is never less than five per cent, on the total 
outlay ; and although the sum is of course considerably 
more than if the outlay were only 1,0002., still, when you 


take into account the immensely-i amount of 
thought, artistic skill, and responsibility, involved in a 
work of’ 0001, than in one of 1.002, to ay nothing of the 
immense increase in the number of drawings, the 
amount of superintendence required, it will be found that 
five cent, commission is as well earned on a work of 
56,0001. as on one of 1,0002. 

The clerk of the works’ salary is never included in the 
architect’s commission, Assuming the works to be com- 




















doubles that of Santa Maria Maggiore. 





pleted in eighteen months, the wages of a clerk of works 
worth anythi would consume more than half the archi. 
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tect’s commission, And although it is wey 
the clerk of works should be nominated by the architect, 
he is always appointed and paid by the employer. 

you may find persons who will undertake 
works for less than the proper professional commission, 
as a rule they make it up in m 
architect would condescen 
end that it is much cheaper to employ a competent and 
res. le architect at the proper remuneration; espe- 
cially on such works as you propose, in which he should 
be able to give proper embodiment to the public spirit in 
which you have originated the scheme. 

_ Hoping that you will ad and make public the oom 
tion of our suggestions, and assuring you that our only 
wish is to preserve the honour of our profession and the 
character of our public work, 

We have the honour to be, &c., 
T. Roger Surru, President. 
J. H. Cuawesnriaiy, Vice-President, 
Jd. P, Prircuxzrr, Treasurer and Hon. Sec,” 


* Borough of Congleton, January 8th, 1864. 

Str,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a communi- 
cation which has been directed to me on behalf of the 
mayor and corporation of this borough by you, as presi- 
dent, and by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, Pritchett, the 
vice-president and hon, secretary of the Architectural 
Alliance, on the subject of the petition for the pro- 
possed new town hall for this borough, 

I am much obliged to you for that communication, as 
it enables me to remove an erroneous impression which 
appears to exist with reference to my own views on the 
subject commented upon in your communication, and to 
“the intentions of the corporation with reference to the 
competition. 

I am not aware what newspaper it is which contains the 
report to which your attention has been called, and in 
which report I am represented as having said that I had 
replied to questions from intending competitors that ‘ no 








pledge was given as to the employment of the successful | 
competitor to carry out his designs,’ and ‘that it was not | 
a the case that the designs of one architect | 

I cannot imagine how the | 
first quotation can have been attributed to me, for the | 


were carried out by another,’ 
very contrary of the quotation is what I actually said. The 
case is simply thus:—the whole arrangements for this 
competition were left in the hands of a special committee 
by the council. The committee, through me, issued plans 
and particulars to every applicant. Several gentlemen who 
had so applied for and received the plans, wrote to me, ask- 
ing if the architect whose plans should be selected would 
be employed to carry out the work. To every one of 
these gentlemen I at once replied, unhesitatingly, in the 
affirmative, and I then believed that to this rule (sup- 
posing the architect to be a competent man) there was no 
exception, The committee, having so far carried out 
their work, a special meeting of the council was called, to 
confirm what had been done so far. 

To that special meeting I, as town clerk, explained the 
several acts of the committee, in order that they might be 
formally confirmed; and in that explanation I distinctly 
stated that, in answer to inquiries made on the subject, 
had replied that the successful architect would be em- 

loyed; and that I believed the question had been asked 
oo me I had since learned there were cases in which the 
architect simply received the premium offered, the plans 
were retain and the work entrusted to another; but 
that our committee had expressly refused to reserve to 


themselves that power, and had authorized me to state to ' 


all a that the successful man would certainly be 
employed : 
at resolation of the committee was, amongst others, 
unanimously confirmed by the council; and this part of 
the question, on which there was not and never had been, 
either in the committee or in the council, or with myself, a 
second opinion, fully and decisively disposed of,—as the 
report to which your attention was called ought to have 
shewn, As I have said before, I did not even know there 
was an exception to the rule, until I saw an advertisement 
in the Bui which appeared to imply the contrary. 
The report is correct so far as the conversation, with 
reference to the commission, which took place in the 


council is reported, but what was said was the opinion | 


bos | of one or two members (of one only, I believe). I 
sh 


lay your communication before the council at their | 


next meeti 
the proper time arrives for making the necessary arrange- 


ments with the successful architect, there will be no de- | 
You are of course aware | 


viation from the ordinary rule. 


that the council have at present in no way entertained the | 


subject of t 
of those which the corporation had specially met to dis- 
cuss; and no importance should be attached to what fell 


from individual members of the council on that occasion.— | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Curis, Moornovss, Town Clerk.” 





THE STAGE, 

Drury Lane.—We very willingly mention that 
the attention of Messrs. Falconer & Chatterton 
having been directed to the case of extortion by 
one of their box-keepers, set forth in our last, 
they inquired into the circumstances, caused the 
delinquent to refund the money to the person 
from whom it was taken, and we believe 
punished him. The new piece, “Night and 
Morning,” by Mr. Falconer, is not equal to some 
of his other productions, including no single 
character for whom the audience care one jot. 
It will nevertheless serve to run on with the 
pantomime, which fills the house nightly. 

The Princess’s.—“ Donna Diana,” founded by 
Mr, Westland Marston on the plot of a well- 
known Spanish comedy, is an elegant and refined 
production, calculated to maintain his reputation 
as a dramatic poet. It is acted by Mrs. Charles 
Young, Mr. Vezin, and Mr. George Vining, the 
lessee, with remarkable discrimination, ability, 
and completeness, and must afford genuine 
pleasure to all who can find it in the able 
portrayal of character. The title of the Spanish 
play, “ Disdain against Disdain,” gives the 
motive of the plot. 


important that 


es which no respectable 
4d to; and you will find in the 


, and there is not the least doubt that, when | 


he commission. The conversation, as reported, | 
did not last many minates, for the subject was not one | 


PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 
CONGLETON TOWN HALL. 


| I see from age pa ae that the promoters of the 
Conguine Town Hall talk of requiring that the architect 
employed to erect the building should receive less than 
the usual five per cent. commission. Now, from my ex 
| Tience in this city (Manchester), I have no doubt but 
| that some self-styled architects have made the proposition 
; to the council, It is not uncommon to be asked one’s 
; terms, whether five or two and a-half per cent. It is, 
| therefore, time for the profession to better itself, five per 
| cent. being barely remunerative. 
The evil partly arisen from architects taking pupils 
without, or with very little, premium; also from parties 
practising who have been builders, bricklayers, maso’ 
and carpenters, supposed by the public to be “ practi 
men,” but who are, nevertheless, utterly ignorant at least 
of the theoretical ;part of the profession; and who, in 
cases of emergency, employ a draughtsman to design for 
them. If they real talent, I should not object 
to their success. The consequence is, instead of the pro- 
fessors of architecture holding up their heads as equal to 
those of any of the other professions, they are fast losing 
status, Qvocungrs, 


RAILWAY COMPENSATIONS, GUILDHALL. 


Tue Court was occupied the whole day on 
Saturday in disposing of a number of claims for 
compensation upon the Metropolitan Railway 
Company, in respect of property required for the 
extension of that line to Finsbury; but the only 
case calling for particular notice was one in 
which Mr. Glancy, the occupier of a public- 
house, known as the Jacob’s Well, in Barbican, 
claimed the amount of 1,232/. as compensation 
for the compulsory removal and sacrifice of his 
trade profits and goodwill. 


Mr, Prentice, instructed by Messrs. Stuchbury & 
Davis, ap ared on behalf of the claimant, and urged in 
support of the above claim that the trade annual takings 
were about 1,470/., which, with the additional sum of 80/4, 
received for a portion of the premises let off, made the 

‘oss income 1,550. The gross expenses of conducting 
the business, including the stock purchased during the 
year, amounted to about 1,1501., leaving a net profit to 
the claimant of 4001, per annum. The goodwill was esti- 
mated at the value of 560/.; the furniture, which it was 
customary in the trade for the incoming tenant to take at 
a valuation, was set down at 2702. ; the loss on the removal 
of stock, 100. ; for loss of business, 2801. ; compensation 
to builder for breaking a contract to enlarge the music- 

lil, 201.; and some smaller items, which made up the 
amount claimed, 

Mr. Burchell, on behalf of the company, submitted 
that the claim was excessive, inasmuch as the claimant 
was asking a large sum for his interest in property which 
his ement with his landlord expressly stipulated he 
should not sell or receive any premium for, either directly 
or indirectly. The company were not in immediate want 
of the premises, and were, therefore, in a position to pur- 
chase the lessor’s interest, which would give them the 
right to serve the claimant with the proper notice to quit 
without their being called on for a single fraction for com- 
pensation, He was willing to allow 201, for the loss on 
the removali of stock, 20), for compensation to the 
builder, 132. for unexpired licences, 60/. for loss of removal 
of farniture—being one-third of the value estimated on the 

rinciple of three removals being equal to a fire; 40%, for 
a on fixtures, and 100/. for one quarter’s trade profits ; 
making a total of 253/.; but, if the magistrate thought fit 
to give a little more, he would not oppose it, as the com- 
pany’s only object was to pay what was right; and if, 
| after the production of the agreement, they paid the 
claimant for the goodwill, they would have to pay it over 
again in dealing with the City of London Brewery Com- 
pany, who were the owners of the property in question, 

Aiborsanes Waterlow said —— all the amounts had 
been settled, and the only point for hin to consider was 
| the question of goodwill. It had been argued that 
although under the agreement prcduced the claimant 
could not sell his property, it was equally valuable to him 
to retain ; but no palense has been adduced to show that 
| he could have retained it, or that the City of London 
| Brewery had the power to have allowed him to do so, He 
could not, therefore, assume that the tenant, under all 
the circumstances, was entitled to the goodwill which the 
Brewery Company appeared to have reserved, otherwise 
| the Railway Company might be called upon to pay both 
parties for the same thing. His award was that the com- 
pany should pay to the claimant the amount of 350%, as 
compensation, and no costs. 


Books Receibed. 


Tables for Earthwork. London: Vacher & Sons. 

We notice another issue (a third edition) of 
Mr. G. P. Bidder’s Tables for calculating the 
contents of excavations, area of slopes, &c. We 
cannot wonder at the success of this simple sheet 
of practical tables. They come with a double 
recommendation,—bearing the name of a gentle- 
man who is at once a successful civil engineer and, 
at the same time, one of the most remarkable 
arithmetical geniuses of the age. The former 
assistant of the Stephensons could scarcely fail 
to know the requirements of the users of such 
tables; and the arithmetical skill of the erst 
“ calculating boy” is a guarantee against the 
arithmetical blunders that too often render 
tables of this kind absolutely dangerous to be 
dealt with. 

















VARIORUM. 


7 : an Address. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. London: Murray.” This is a 
reprint of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


the foundation-stone of the Wedgwood Institute 
at Burslem. Wedgwood and Wedgwood-ware 
are the subjects treated of, as our report at the 
time showed at some length, but not to the ex- 
tent which the address merited: we are glad, 
therefore, to find it reprinted, as the sub- 
ject is one in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is well versed, notwithstanding his 
modest disclaimer in the address itself—— 
“Knowledgefor the Time. By John Timbs, F.S.A., 
author of ‘ Curiosities of London, &c.’ London: 
Lockwood & Co.” Mr. Timbs has here supple- 
mented his very useful volume of “ Things not 
Generally Known,” by another, embracing a 
wide range of subjects, historical, political, social, 
legal, scientific, and mechanical, compiled with his 
usual knowledge and industry, and forming a very 
interesting cyclopeedia of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. The author hasthroughout availed himself of 
the most reliable views of leading writers on 
events of the day, in the form of abstracts, 
abridgments, and summaries, all brief, and con- 
siderably over 300 in number ; and the volume 
forms an excellent compendium of concise notions 
on subjects of living interest, useful curiosity, 
and amusing research.——*“ The Patent Ques- 
tio. By R. A. Macfie. London: Johnson, 
Fieet-street.” This pamphlet contains a paper 
submitted to the Congress of the Social Science 
Association, at Edinburgh, in October last ; to. 
gether with translations of contributions to 
patent reform, by M. Chevalier and other con. 
tinental writers. It professes to give “a solu- 
tion of difficulties, by abolishing or shortening 
the inventor's monopoly, and instituting national 
recompenses.”———‘ Homes without Hands. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. London: 
Longman & Co. Part I.” This promises to be 
an interesting treatise on burrowing animals. 
The present number contains some curious in- 
formation as to the prairie-dog towns of America, 
and as to the fox, the mole, and such-like 
animals. “The Midland Counties Almanac 
and Rural Handbook. 1864. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co., London.” This almanac containsa 
great deal of miscellaneous and useful informa- 
tion on rural and other matters, besides the 
essentials of an almanac. 











Miscellanen, 

OPENING OF THE CHARING-CRoss RaILwar,— 
The Charing-cross branch of the Scuth-Eastern 
Railway is now open for public traffic. The 
first train started at ten minutes past seven 
o'clock on Monday, being well filled, and there 


were trains as far as Greenwich, at short inter- 
vals during the day. 





Osrrvary.—We mention with very great regret 
the death of Mr. Joseph Woods, architect, which 
took place on Saturday last, the 9th instant, at 
Southover, Lewes. Some interesting information 
concerning this venerable gentleman ws given 
in our pages not very long ago.——Last week 
died Mr. Charles M‘Intosh, well known, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, as a garden architect.—— 
Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, died on Sunday last, 
after a fit on the previous day. With many 
foibles, he was a man of great ability. 


THe Romsey Lasovrers’ ENCOURAGEMENT 
AssociaTion.—The annnal meeting of this asso- 
ciation has been held, The Right Hon. W. 
Cowper, M.P., presided, in the unavoidable 
absence of Lord Palmerston. The dinner given 
to the successful candidates took place in the 
Town-hall, after which the prizes were distri- 
buted by Mr. Cowper, who pointed out the 
advantages of cultivating habits of industry, 
honesty, and sobriety. He strongly recom- 
mended them to attend a little more to the 
simple rules of health, observing, that there 
were many cottagers who had not yet discovered 
that the air which they breathed over and over 
again became as foul and as dirty as the water 
in which they washed their hands. Many people 
were not aware that air became as dirty as 
water, just because they could not see the dirt 
in the air; but it was quite true that air which 
had been breathed over and over again was just 
as unwholesome as dirty water could be to 
drink. Many were so afraid of admitting the 
cold air, that they excluded the fresh air. They 
continued breathing the same air over and over 
again, thus sowing the seeds of disease which 
too frequently terminated fatally. A large party 
of the subscribers afterwards dined together at 
the White Horse Hotel, Mr. Cowper in the 





interesting address, delivered at the laying of 





chair, 
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Provipent Instrrvution oF BuripEers’ Fore- 
MEN AND CLERKS oF Works.—At a recent meet- 
ing of this institution the librarian announced, 
that in addition to the books presented to the 
Library by Professor Donaldson, he had received 
a volume from the Institute of Architects. We 
mention this that it may lead to other similar 
donations. 

TELEGRAPHIC Procress.— There is now in 
Liverpool, and in operation at the Electric 
Telegraph Company’s Offices in Castle-street, 
says the Railway News, an instrument which, 
from its ingenuity of construction and perfection 
of results, deserves most careful attention. The 
object is to transmit autograph messages in the 
exact form in which they are written; and the 
most complicated figures, designs, sketches, or 
indeed anything that can be drawn by an ordi- 
nary pen, is transmitted as readily as the 
simplest dot or stroke. It is said that in three 
years it will be possible to send a telegraphic 
despatch to Pekin from London and back again 
in a day.* This will be by means of the telegraph 
now erecting in Eastern Siberia. 

DINNER-TABLE DeEcoration.—All endeavours 
to improve this have our good will. Mr. Kelk, 
by means of a prize of 101., through the council 








Destruction oF Free-Damp. — Mr. Arthur 
Wall, of Birmingham, is said to have matured 
a means of destroying fire-damp by the use of a 
screen, in each heading of a colliery, containing 
a material which destroys the dangerous gas ; 
the result being that the most fiery mines can 
be worked with absolute safety. The merits of 
the discovery he says can be definitely tested in a 
mine for less than 1001.; and Mr. Wall asserts 
that the material absorbs and decomposes the 
carburetted hydrogen without becoming decom- 
posed itself—the screen simply becoming clogged 
with carbon, which is easily washed out with 
water. 


Tue Horet Movement.—An association com- 
posed of some of the leading authorities of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Brussels, 
in connection with an English board of equal 
status in the metropalis, has been lately formed, 
under the name of “The Grand International 
Alliance Hotels Company (Limited),” with a 
view of establishing a thorough system of com- 
munication between the hotels of the three 
countries, so as to relieve travellers of one half 
of the annoyance they experience in the course 
of their travels in that part of Europe. 


A Maeyetic Erner.—In a paper read at the 





of the Horticultural Society, directs the atten- | last meeting of the Royal Society, the Astronomer 
tion of cultivators to growing plants fitted for | Royal propounds a theory to account fr - magne- 


the decoration of the dinner-table. Many per- 
sons prefer a handsome well-grown plant, 
naturally covered with flowers, for the decoration 
of their dinner-table, to a bouquet, however 
skilfully arranged, or even to such decorations as 
Sir C. W. Dilke’s prizes produced. But the 
great difficulty has always been to get plants in 
a small enough pot to admit of being put on the 
dinner-table. Mr. Kelk offers 5l. for three 
azaleas, and 51. for three roses so adapted; that 
is, grown in 6-inch pots. Care should be taken 
that flowers for such a purpose do not screen the 
guests on one side from those on the other. They 
must be short enough to be looked over, or suffi- 
ciently high above a thin stem to give a view 
under. 

THe New WorkuovsE at HiGHER TRANMERE. 
Last week the new Birkenhead Union Work- 
house, at Higher Tranmere, was opened. The 
house, with the garden, occupies an area of 
nearly twelve acres. The architecture is after 
the Tudor style. The structure has been built of 
common brick, but the quoins and angles have 
been executed in red sandstone. In the centre 
of the building is a tower, in the upper part 
of which is a tank: by means of pipes, water 
can be conveyed to all the corridors of the build- 
ing. At the back part of the building is a large 
and commodious dining-hall, capable of seating 
400 persons, and which is to be used both as a 
dining-room and a chapel. It is said the build- 
ing has cost nearly 13,0001., and that it is capa- 
ble of accommodating about 400 persons. The 


tic storms. The phenomena, in Mr. Airy’s 
opinion, represent the movements of a magnetic 
ether which he supposes to overspread the whole 
surface of the earth as an impalpable fluid enve- 
lope several feet in thickness. If we then con- 
ceive this magnetic ether “to be subject to 
occasional currents produced by some action or 
cessation of action of the sun, which currents 
are liable to interruptions or perversions of the 
| same kind as those in air and water,” we have a 
| theory by which the disturbances that occur in 
| the observed phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
| may be explained. 

| Proposep New Bripce rrom WANDSWORTH TO 
| FurHam.— It is intended to remove the old 
| bridge, which has been so long an inconvenience 
| to the navigation, and to build a substantial one 
| for carriages and passengers, with approaches 
land piers commencing at Wandsworth in the 
a and terminating near the Peter- 
borough Arms in King’s-road, Fulham, with an 
approach road from the latter point, terminating 
|in Moore Park-road, near to where it is crossed 
| by the Britannia-road. The road on the Wands- 
| worth side will commence in York-road and 
| terminate at the junction of the high road from 
| Wandsworth with the high road from there to 
|the new Wandsworth station of the Crystal 
| Palace and West-end Junction Railway. The 
| estimated cost is 40,0001. 


Great Discoveries or Coat In Braziu.—At 
|the last monthly meeting of the Manchester 











architect was Mr. Thomas Layland: the con- | Geological Society, an announcement was made 
tractors were Messrs. Neil & Co., of Bradford: by Mr. John Plant, of the Salford Museum, 
the work has been under the direction of Mr. | respecting the discovery of three extensive coal- 





Thomas Storey, civil engineer. 


Fire at THE Lonpon Bripee Station.—On 
Sunday morning, shortly after five o'clock, a fire 
was discovered in the Crystal Palace department 
of the London and Brighton Railway station at 
London Bridge. The flames extended with un- 
usual rapidity to the electric telegraph depart- 
ment, including the lobby, and also to another 
portion of the station, and to four goods trucks 
standing on a siding. One or two powerful fire- 
engines are always kept at the station, in charge 
of a well-disciplined fireman, but after the ordi- 
nary traffic is over this person leaves ; and those 
left in charge, moreover, appear not to have 
known where the fire-plugs—of which there 
were several in the station —were situate. 
Several engines of the London brigade were 
soon in attendance, when another obstacle pre- 
sented itself, for it had been forgotten to send 
for the turncock. The fire, being unrestrained, 
continued to spread, and seizing upon the book 
and newspaper depdts belonging to Messrs. W. 
H. Smith & Son, the whole ted a 
blaze. When water was at length obtained, the 
firemen succeeded in cutting off the further 
spread of the fire, but they were unable to get it 
extinguished until about 60 or 65 feet of the 
roof of the Crystal Palace department were 
destroyed, and another part, 60 feet by 40 feet, 
was much damaged by the action of the fire. 
The telegraph lobby was burned out, the offices 
adjoining severely damaged by fire, and four 
trucks were partially burned, besides the book 
depSt and the offices of Messrs. Smith, already 
alluded to, which are also burned down. 


fields in Brazil. Mr. Plant said that his brother, 
Mr. Nathaniel Plant, was the state geologist in 
Brazil, and he had lately forwarded a description 
of one of three coal-fields, which were the first 
that had been discovered in Brazil. Mr. N. 
Plant, in 1862, fitted out an expedition to the 
districts of Rio Grande do Sul, and there dis- 
covered a large coalfield, which had been named 
the Candiota, extending over about 150 square 
miles. The second was on the Rio Ratos, exten- 
ding over about 50 square miles; and the third 
was in the province of San Catharina, extending 
over about 80 square miles. 


Destruction or Wuitriesury Loner, Tow- 
CESTER.—The mansion of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton at Whittlebury, has been burned to the 
ground, nothing remaining but the blackened 
walls and the stabling, which latter 
undamaged. The house was lately th y 

and renovated, and amongst other 
-fittings and hot-water ap- 
paratus had been renewed and extended; and 
there seems ev reason to believe that the 
calamity is due to the over-heating of some of 
the flues connected with the latter. It was with 
difficulty Lord and Lady Southampton, with the 
family, visitors, and servants, made their escape. 
The whole of the valuable pictures, plate, jewel- 
lery, books, and furniture were destroyed, with 
the exception of a comparatively few articles, 
chiefly from the drawing-room, which were saved. 
The amount of the loss whether it falls upon 
Lord Southampton or on insurance companies, 
must be enormous, from the completeness of the 
devastation. 








Trn.—An advance in the price of tin has at 
last taken place, and the share-market is, in 
consequence, characterized by vastly increased 
activity. Up to Friday last the standard for 
ores must be quoted as follows: — : 
107s.; superior common, 108s.; fine 109s. ; 
superior fine, 111s. As may be supposed, the 
price of tin (metal) has also co i 
advanced, as follows :—Common, from 112s. to 
116s. per ewt. ; refined ditto, from 117s. to 121s. 


Fatat Accipent with Sears at Wooiwicn 
Docxyarp. —The paddle steam-vessel Spiteful 
having been condemned, arrangements had been 
made for the removal of her boilers and machin- 
ery by means of the powerful crane and shears 
on the wharf, worked by hydraulic pressure. 
One of the boilers, having been attached to the 
gear, was lifted from its position, and had just 
cleared the hold of the ship, when the tenth 
link from the cylinder of the chain attached to 
the shears snapped asunder, and the shears sud- 
denly canted round with the gear attached, 
sweeping with tremendous force over the deck, 
and killing three workmen, and severely inju- 
ring several others. The shears were e 
about three years since, and the link of the 
chain which snapped is about two inches in 
diameter, weighing several pounds, and of 
wrought iron. 

Tue Acropolis aT THE CrystaL PaLace.— 
A model of the whole of the mass of rock which 
dominates Athens, with its architectural remains, 
has just been forwarded to this country for exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace. The model is the 
work of a lady, Mrs. Avramioti, who has laboured 
at its completion, even to the most minute detail, 
for upwards of three years. It has been built to 
a scale of one thousandth, and in every trifling 
irregularity of the pile of rock, from the curious 
angular mass at the back of the Parthenon which 
in profile bears such a fanciful resemblance to 
the head of Socrates, down to the weather-worn 
stairs of the slope facing the Pirgus, this minia- 
ture fac-simile is said to be perfect. The foot- 
ways and tracts over the marble steps which 
lead up from the modern capital to the remains 
of the ancient Propylwa are delineated. The 
arrangement, or rather disarrangement, of the 
masses of marble and débris of temples which 
litter the ground around the Parthenon are re- 
produced, and all the remains of the monuments 
are copied. 

Tue Scorrish NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF PRINCE 
ALBERT.—Among other designs which have been, 
or are about to be submitted to the committee 
for this memorial is one by Mr. John Steell, 
R.S8.A., Her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, who 
has not hitherto taken any action whatever in 

to this matter. The Scotsman thus 
describes the design, which, if we recollect 
aright, was some time since submitted to Her 
Majesty’s inspection. The proposed memorial 
takes the shape of an equestrian statue, on an 
ornamental and elevated pedestal, the height of 
the whole from the base to the head of the figure 
being supposed to be about thirty feet. The 
prince is represented on horseback. The action 
of the animal is quiet, but without stiffness, and 
its head is lowered so as to show the fall height 
of the rider. The prince’s right hand and arm 
are raised in an attitude of peaceful greeting. 
From the ground the pedestal rises by several 


the requisite space—a group of representative 
figures. These figures all look inward and upward 
to the central group; their action being that of 
admiration or homage, signified by their hands 


designed to represent all classes, from the peer 
to the peasant. Above them the pedestal rises 
by two further stages, the faces of which it is 

to inscribe with quotations from the 
public speeches of the prince. On the ledge of 
the second or upper of these steps or stages, 
masses of classic emblems indicative of the 
and pursuits of his royal highness, will 
the eye up to a series of bas-reliefs pane 
the pedestal proper, which is of a more 
architectural character than the lower 
the design. In these bas-reliefs the pri i 
represented as opening the Great ition, i 
the midst of his family, &c. The design admits 
of considerable variety of work, embracing, as it 
does, distinct architectural as well as sculptural 
features, and would afford important i 
commissions to several artists. Mr. Steell is 
engaged on a second design of a more conven- 
tional character. The design, however, is to be 
obtained by competition. 
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